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The poster reproduced above is one item among the materials being 
created for distribution by the National Education Association as a part 
of its teacher recruiting service. It is designed to stress the sig- 
nificance of teaching as a service to our Nation second to no other. 
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School Elections 


Public Apathy Endangers 
Good School Government 


By HERBERT B. MULFORD 


| ee of the results of a consider- 
able number of April school elections 
discloses attitudes on the part of the 
general public toward the schools 
which frequently result in bad govern- 
ment. These persist in company with 
a steadfast desire to produce better 
school management when shortcom- 
ings are manifest. 

The most obvious condition of the 
public mind toward school elections 
under normal conditions is one of neg- 
lect and apathy. This is reflected in 
the extremely small vote cast almost 
invariably, except where there has 
been a campaign of local interest or 
some special issue has been advanced. 
In numerous cases these votes have 
run only one percent of the popula- 
tion; in some cases even less. 

Such apparent indifference most 
often reflects the thought of merely 
giving the candidates a complimentary 
vote, the assumption being that the 
schools are running smoothly and sat- 
isfactorily and no one need be con- 
cerned over the election since there 
is no competing ticket. In several 
cases Officials of parent-teacher or- 
ganizations were surprised when it 
was suggested they get out the vote. 
The unvarying rejoinder was, “Why? 
What is the matter ?” 

In a number of serious upsets which 
were quite unexpected, small groups 
took advantage of this public apathy 
and lack of interest. They organized 
“write-in” movements quietly, came 
to the polls just before they closed 
and swamped the regular candidates. 
In some cases the upsets were en- 
gineered by disgruntled individuals or 
cliques, some of them representing 
dissatisfied minorities. Others were 
based on the avowed intention of 
changing the school policies and oust- 
ing the superintendent. Apparently in 
most such cases an open compaign 
and a larger vote might have mate- 
rially changed results. 
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Conversely, in a number of cases 
there were sharp campaigns and large 
votes cast on important issues. In 
many elections the superintendent and 
his policies have been targets for 
openly organized opposition. Results 
of these campaigns have been mixed. 
In some cases the superintendent has 
been ousted and in others he has been 
successfully supported. 

Rather regularly in such cases there 
has been evidence of much misunder- 
standing concerning school govern- 
ment. Such misunderstanding seri- 
ously reflects upon the ability of 
school officials to provide the public 
with full information on school affairs 
and thus to make the elections reflect 
informed sentiment rather than to 
permit “ganging” the elections by 
small minorities. State school officials 
have often reported that not more 
than 5 percent of school boards and 
administrators publish the annual re- 
ports called for in the State School 
Law. 

Possibly the most interesting elec- 
tion in the State was that in which 
board members who had been under 
trial for alleged conspiracy but had 
been found not guilty, were re-elected 
by a ratio of about five to four, out 
of an extremely large vote. 


Nominating Practices 


The caucus usually plays a large 
part in determining candidates for 
board positions. Not only is this pro- 
cedure followed according to law in 
the small rural districts for the nomi- 
nation of members of boards of di- 
rectors, but in many of the large dis- 
tricts smoothly running extra-legal 
caucuses practically take the place of 
elections. In some areas this caucus 
has been primarily run by so-called 
“parent-teacher” groups, but usually 
the teacher influence has not been 
present. In others the caucus has been 
organized by delegates from numer- 
ous local civic, service, or women’s 
groups. 

There seems to be a direct correla- 
tion between the acceptability of the 
caucus and the smallness of the vote 
cast. Where the public rather gen- 
erally has approved the type of caucus, 
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it has assumed that this group had 
done good thinking in selecting the 
candidates and therefore there has. 
been no need to go to the polls to 
vote for them. 

In many cases candidates have been 
merely put in nomination by the usual 
petition, and often this has been spon- 
sored by friends, other board mem- 
bers or parent groups without formal 
organization. 

One strikingly interesting case was 
that of a large high-school district 
which had never been involved in 
political campaigns. For years retir- 
ing members had combed the com- 
munity to pick the best possible type 
for the vacancy. Last spring a retiring 
president called together at the school 
a considerable number of citizens, told 
them plainly what he intended to do, 
emphasized that if there should be a 
public campaign it might not be possi- 
ble to make as good a selection as by a 
private canvass, and this action was 
approved. But as usual the vote of con- 
firmation was extremely small. 

Running rather uniformly among 
the more interesting elections there 
has been a continuous effort to pre- 
serve well-considered and long-estab- 
lished school policies against the ca- 
pricious changes which might be 
brought about by dissatisfied minori- 
ties upsetting elections in careless or 
apathetic neighborhoods. It has been 
axiomatic that where the public has 
understood school problems it has 
usually come to the support of the 
schools within its ability to do so. 

Well informed professional com- 
mentators have rather consistently 
held that school policies will best be 
protected against whimsical change by 
having board members elected for rela- 
tively long and staggered terms. In 
this way control cannot be obtained in 
a time short enough to do violence to 
careful school planning. Yet caucus 
practices often do violence to this 
planning. 

Two competing factors are observed 
in many caucus practices. On the one 
hand, there have been obvious efforts 
to preserve long terms because testi- 
mony has frequently been offered that 
board members do not understand 
their responsibilities, prerogatives, and 
opportunities to advance local educa- 
tion until they have served at least one 
full term of three years. This em- 
phasis on longer tenure calls for re- 
election of the abler and more experi- 
enced board members. 

On the other hand, the caucus usu- 
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ally considers the school-board of- 
ficial in the same category as the 
member of the city or village council 
or park district board. It therefore 
does not take cognizance of the fact 
that the candidate should understand 
something about educational needs as 
contrasted with merely physical and 
financial affairs in other civic enter- 
prises. 

Thus recent elections have disclosed 
caucus agreements which prohibited 
the nomination of board members to 
succeed themselves more than once or 
twice. Echoes from the elections have 
indicated also that experienced super- 
intendents and civic leaders have been 
objecting to such restrictions, and yet 
in some cases such leaders have re- 
frained from publicly opposing them 
during the election period lest the pub- 
lic misunderstand conditions and pre- 
cipitate election squabbles. 


The Board President 


In the elections of: school board. 


presidents for elementary school dis- 
tricts two opposing situations are re- 
flected. Unlike the township high- 
schools boards which choose from 
their own numbers presumably the 
most experienced member to be presi- 
dent, the elementary district voters 
elect the president, and usually this 
candidate has had no previous board 
experience. The school-board presi- 
dent is nevertheless looked upon as 
the lay leader in local education; 
therefore experience is desirable. 

The School Law provides that ele- 
mentary board president shall serve 
for a term of one year, unless this 
term is changed by popular election. 
At nearly every election time some 
districts decide that they need experi- 
ence in the president’s office; there- 
fore they go to an election to increase 
the term of office to as much as three 
years, which is identical with the 
terms of board members. Last year 
there was such action in a number of 
districts. 

This procedure does not wholly 
cure the evil of electing an inexperi- 
enced non-member to the presidency. 
Word comes from some civic leaders 
that they are taking up with the act- 
ing caucus of their neighborhoods the 
point of making it a rule that the cau- 
cus shall not propose for president 
anyone who has not had at least the 
experience of one term of three years 
as a board member previously.* 

There is little doubt of the prin- 
cipal lessons to be learned from school 
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elections. Good school government 
based on good school policies depends 
on continuous effort for a thorough 
understanding of the schools by the 
public. To a striking degree, school 
officials do not understand how to 
conduct continuous good public rela- 
tions. 


*The Tri-County School Boards on January 3, 
1943 approved a resolution recommending “the pol- 
icy of stimulating wherever possible the sane, peri- 
odic addition to . . . (school) boards as new mem- 
bers of men and women of high purpose,” but at 
the same time recommending the continued mem- 
bership on school boards of “men and women of 
fine character and wide experience who have not 
completed their civic contributions to the local 
schools or to state educational leadership.” 


A Letter in Support 
of Federal Aid 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
January 31, 1944 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 

I am conveying to you herewith the 
official attitude of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association relative to certain 
educational questions that you are 
called upon to consider at Washing- 
ton. This organization, now in its 
ninetieth year of service, represents 
42,000 members throughout the state 
of Illinois. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

The I.E.A. favors the passage of 
H. R. 2849 or S. 637, now in com- 
mittee. Federal! aid to public schools 
as provided in these bills is desirable 
for the following reasons : 


1. State and local support cannot alone 
meet the financial needs of the schools. In 
Illinois about 90 percent of school support 
comes from the local property tax, the in- 
come from which is restricted by the effects 
of Federal regulation upon rentals and hence 
upon values. Increases in state support al- 
though meritorious, have not kept up with 
the necessary increases in costs of opera- 
tion. Furthermore, the demands upon the 
State for soldier bonuses and postwar con- 
struction will quickly absorb all state re- 
serves and additional sums which may be 
appropriated. A bonus of but $100 for each 
of the 700,000 Illinois men now in the 
service would require an appropriation of 
$70,000,000. This alone exceeds the balance 
in the State’s general fund. Current state 
income cannot be tapped sufficiently to meet 
the quickly developing school financial cri- 
sis in Illinois. 

2. Schools are being rapidly depleted of 
teachers, and few teachers are being trained 
in our normal schools and colleges, because 
school districts are not paying and cannot 
pay sufficient salaries to teachers. Many 
of our teachers receive less than $100 per 
month. The economic situation alone dic- 
tates forsaking the profession in behalf of 
war industry, military, or governmental 
services. These services seek and are pleased 
to secure teacher recruits, but the children 
of Illinois are suffering because of the lack 
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of teachers or because of the services of 
poorly trained teachers. 

3. The approximately $11,000,000 Illinois 
would receive from the enactment of legis- 
lation, such as the above bills would pro- 
vide, would help tremendously to meet this 
emergency, because it represents a potential 
increase of approximately $200 per year for 
each teacher’s salary. In most cases, $200 
would mean the holding or securing of a 
good teacher. 

4. Federal aid would promote further 
equalization of educational opportunity in 
Illinois, not only through the operation of 
the equalization features of the bills them- 
selves, but because Federal income is se- 
cured largely in the places in Illinois where 
it can best be paid. 

5. Illinois is interested in equalization as 
between the states since Illinois receives 
thousands of persons from states of lesser 
wealth. These persons visit their educational 
deficiencies and lower standards upon our 
schools and our communities to the disad- 
vantage of all concerned. It is only to the 
degree that our general knowledge and our 
general standards of living are lifted that 
we all prosper. 

6. The emergency in educational finance 
will force Federal participation in financing. 
It is better that we provide this aid through 
regular channels of public education (as 
provided in these bills) than it would be to 
provide emergency assistance under special 
Federal bureaus or agencies. Furthermore, 
the failure to provide Federal aid to public 
schools along the lines suggested has al- 
ready produced and will necessitate legisla- 
tion appropriating Federal funds for special 
educational purposes, accompanied by Fed- 
eral control. The decisions about to be made 
in this respect are crucial not only to the 
developing American educational pattern 
but to American democracy itself. If dual 
systems of education and Federal control 
in education are to be avoided, they must 
be avoided along the pattern set by these 
bills. 

7. It is true that Illinois citizens pay 
more to the Federal Government than they 
receive in direct returns and services from 
the Government. In the present situation, 
however, Illinois has profited many times 
over in war and governmental contracts. 
These have greatly benefited our people, 
with the exception of the teachers who still 
remain in their teaching positions. Illinois 
benefits indirectly by any program which 
lifts American standards of living. 

8. About $600,000,000 is needed to bring 
teachers’ salaries throughout the Nation in 
line with increased costs of living and equit- 
able salaries. The average teacher’s annual 
salary is $600 below the average annual 
factory wage. The State and local govern- 
ments might conceivably provide $300,000,- 
000 of the needed funds. Since our situation 
is largely the result of national and inter- 
national developments, is it not in order to 
ask the Federal Government to assist pub- 
lic education as it has assisted other groups 
and services in this emergency? 

9. National security dictates the passage 
of H. R. 2849 or S. 637. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Irvine F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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Teacher Contracts 


Y, ily 


Schools 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


I.E.A. studies reveal that teacher contracts 
in Illinois are improving in form and defi- 
niteness but certain clauses are questioned 


Daisies studies of teachers’ con- 
tracts in Illinois have been made by 
the I1.E.A. Research Department in 
recent years. Contracts have become 
more definite and are in better form, 
especially since the enactment of the 
Continuing Contract and Tenure laws. 


In analyzing a contract form it is 
necessary to consider not only its 
terms but also related provisions of 
the School Law and such rules and 
regulations of the board as apply to 
teachers. 


The purpose of this discussion is to 
set forth some questions that have 
arisen as we have studied contracts in 
force during the present school year 
in city school districts governed by 
boards of education. 


CLAUSES IN QUESTION 


1. “The teacher agrees to govern 
and conduct the common school of the 
district.” That is a big job in a dis- 
trict of several hundred pupils! The 
teacher who signs this contract may 
need a little help. Evidently this con- 
tract form was prepared for a one- 
teacher school district but is being 
used by a city system. 


2. “The teacher and the board of 
education agree that service in this 
district will not come under the pro- 
visions of the Tenure Law.” One 
backward community really has this 
provision boldly stated in its contract 
form. Our courts have decided that 
public servants may not waive their 
legal rights and that public officers 
may not withhold the same from pub- 
lic employees. In the district using 
this contract provision there are teach- 
ers who are under tenure in fact, and 
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they should demand the full protec- 
tion of the Tenure Law in case the 
board decides to discontinue their 
services. 

3. “The teacher shall teach such 
grades and subjects and in such 
buildings as the Board, acting through 
its superintendent, may from time to 
time direct.” This expression typifies 
the lack of definiteness in assignment 
that is often found. Where possible, 
the assignment should be reasonably 
definite. However, in actual practice a 
broad power of assignment is not 
likely to cause injustice to the teacher 
because the Tenure Law authorizes a 
transfer only to a position which the 
teacher is qualified to fill and sets up 
protective features if the transfer 
causes reduction in salary. In making 
changes in assignments the adminis- 
trative authorities generally. consider 
improvement of teaching service, and 
also they must consider standards of 
recognition and accrediting which will 
be jeopardized through assigning 
teachers to duties for which they are 
not qualified. 

4. “The teacher agrees to accept 
any extracurricular assignment on any 
day in the week.” This clause also 
lacks the element of definiteness. ( Sat- 
urday is made a legal school holiday 
by Section 188 of the School Law.) 

5. “The teacher agrees to preserve 
the furniture, equipment, building and 
school grounds.” Such agreement if 
strictly enforced might prove finan- 
cially burdensome upon the teacher 
since heavy damages might be made 
by pupils or by accidental circum- 
stances. The teacher of course should 
endeavor to preserve school property, 
but such requirement for a city school 
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system should be a part of the rules 
and regulations rather than a clause 
in the contract itself. 

6. (a) “Said teacher shall make her 
residence in said school district.” (b) 
“Said teacher agrees to spend at least 
four nights of every week in said 
school district.” With school districts 
as small in area as are many in Illi- 
nois, such restrictions may be oppres- 
sive. It must be said that teachers in 
general do not deserve to have such 
restrictions regarding their personal 
lives inflicted upon them. It is not 
likely that any court would uphold the 
board’s right to require a teacher to 
spend a given number of nights each 
week in the district where employed. 

7. Financial terms indefinite. A 
few contracts do not specify the time 
or method of paying the salary, which 
is merely stated on an annual basis. 
In rare instances the contract simply 
states that the annual salary shall be 
according to the adopted schedule 
contained in the rules and regulations. 
Also, instances can be cited where the 
board “reserves the right to reduce 
the annual salary as much as 20 per- 
cent during the year”; where the 
board promises to grant a “cost of liv- 
ing adjustment” not later than the end 
of the year but does not give any idea 
as to the amount; and where the sal- 
ary is specified on a monthly basis 
with the board “reserving the right to 
reduce the customary term by as much 
as two months.” All indefinite clauses 
of such type should be avoided; the 
financial terms should be definite. 

8. “That supervisors, principals, de- 
partment heads, athletic directors and 
coaches, advisors and supervisors of 
extraclass duties . . . shall receive 
compensation for such services sep- 
arate and apart from the regular com- 
pensation they receive according to 
the regular salary schedule for class- 
room teachers, and that such addi- 
tional or special duties and such 
additional salary shall not be consid- 
ered a part of this contract as teacher 
and may be terminated upon thirty 
days written notice by the Board, and 
that any such additional duties or 
salary shall not become subject to 
contractual continued service.” 

The intent of such verbiage is that 
only classroom teachers will have 
tenure; and it may mean that prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and the like must 
be “loyal and submissive” or else they 
will be demoted to regular classroom 
teaching. The above provision is an 
open violation of the Tenure Law. 
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( Where a full-time teacher is assigned 
a minor extra duty such as sponsoring 
an extraclass activity and agrees that 
such assignment is on a temporary 
basis only, then there would seem to 
be no objection to the withdrawal of 
such additional minor assignment and 
the extra compensation therefor.) 

9. “Each teacher must submit by 
August 15 of each year a certificate 
from a physician showing medical his- 
tory, physical fitness, and freedom 
from any mental or physical ailment 
that will interfere with his or her effi- 
ciency in the school or classroom, and 
failure to comply with this provision 
shall mean immediate dismissal.” Does 
this board imply that it may dismiss 
a teacher on tenure without notice of 
sixty days and the right of hearing, 
counsel and witnesses? 

The School Law states in Section 
115 that the board may “require 
teachers in their employ to furnish 
from time to time evidence of physical 
fitness.” Such means fitness for teach- 
ing and not the ability to pass an ex- 
amination for military service or for 
preferred risk insurance. The law does 
not authorize a citation of medical 


history; and neither does the law. 


authorize an examination for mental 
fitness. A statement from a physician 
declaring physical fitness to teach 
should be sufficient evidence. Details 
of medical history and the like may 
well be confidential matters between 
physician and patient. Teachers are 
justified when they object to such 
contract provisions as above and when 
they protest against the practices of 
placing in the school board records 
open to the public an array of details 
on medical history and examinations. 
When a teacher becomes mentally 
unfit, such condition would of course 
be a sufficient cause for dismissal. 

10. “Marriage of a woman teacher 
shall be sufficient reason for imme- 
diate cancellation of her contract.” 
The anti-marriage clause is found in 
fewer instances than it was a few 
years ago. The higher courts in IIli- 
nois have not decided as yet whether 
such provision is a lawful reason for 
dismissal. This question is one that 
may lead to court action or an attempt 
at legislative clarification at an early 
date. In a majority of our city dis- 
tricts the right of a woman teacher to 
marry and continue in her position is 
not specifically forbidden in the reg- 
ulations or the contract form. A few 
cities make liberal provisions for ma- 
ternity leave. 
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In a few districts a woman teacher 
must forfeit all pay for teaching after 
marriage, according to the contracts, 
but enforcement of such forfeiture is 
legally doubtful. In one Illinois city 
system divorce is grounds for imme- 
diate dismissal. As under Item No. 9 
above, let us point out that in any case 
of dismissal a teacher on tenure is en- 
titled to notice, hearing, counsel, wit- 
nesses and due process of law. 


11. “Any teacher shall retire upon 
reaching the age of sixty-two years.” 
Such provision could not be enforced 
in the case of a teacher on tenure be- 
cause tenure does not cease on account 
of age until the end of the school term 
following the sixty-fifth birthday. 
Even after such age subsequent em- 
ployment may be arranged on an 
annual basis. 

(To be continued ) 





Teacher Recruitment 


By FRANK A. BEU 


= the 1942-1943 school year 
more than 100,000 teachers discontin- 
ued their service in our public schools. 
It is estimated that the number leaving 
the profession during the 1943-1944 
school year will reach 80,000. Many 
people contend that the solution is lo- 
cal in that better salaries, better living 
conditions, deferment from military 
service, and discouragement of the 
practice of abandoning teaching for 
work in war industrial plants would 
solve the problem. 

The writer does not agree with 
these ideas, but believes the real 
causes are national in scope. All of 
us interested in maintaining existing 
educational facilities and standards, 
or better still, in improving them, 
must see that the needs of our chil- 
dren, schools, and teachers, are incor- 
porated as part of the imagination of 
the general public. Neither the pub- 
lic, the teachers, administrators, nor 
the parents are fully aware of the im- 
portance of keeping our teachers on 
the job and our schools and colleges 
open. Teachers must be considered 
essential war workers since the prod- 
uct of the schools plays a vital part in 
the war and the peace. 

Teachers are underpaid in almost 
every state in comparison with those 
in other jobs and positions today. The 
average teacher is earning $500 a year 
less than the average Federal em- 
ployee. In 1938 the average factory 
worker who needed no high school 
or college education to perform his 
job, received only $100 a, year less 
than the average teacher in the United 
States. Today the average factory 
worker receives slightly more than 
the average Federal employee or 
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$500 more than the average teacher 
in the United States. 

Clearly something must be done 
about the salaries of our teachers, 
when nearly one-fourth of them have 
left the teaching profession in two 
years, and the chief cause of this is 
better salaries in other occupations. 

We must make the public, county 
superintendents, school-board mem- 
bers, and high-school teachers aware 
of the need for recruiting high-school 
graduates to go into training for the 
teaching profession. What they must 
not do is to encourage able young peo- 
ple to obtain emergency certificates. 

Many school-board members, sub- 
ject to the approval of their county 
superintendents, are making a serious 
mistake in encouraging young people 
with twelve to thirty-six weeks of col- 
lege to teach in the rural schools of 
our State. If this practice continues, 
we will again have a generation of 
rural school teachers with one year 
or less of preparation beyond high 
school, whereas today the average 
rural school teacher has between two 
and three years of college education. 

Out of 1630 persons issued emer- 
gency certificates this school year up 
to November 1, 355 had no college 
education, 322 had less than one year, 
423 others had less than two years—a 
total of 1100, or slightly more than 
two-thirds, with less than the mini- 
mum certification requirements of 
two years of college. ’ 

High-school administrators who en- 
gage young people with no more than 
two or three years of college to teach 
in high school are no less account- 
able for this lowering of professional 
standards. I realize the defense put 
forward by these executives is that 
they need teachers. I believe the solu- 
tion to the teacher shortage can be 

(Continued on page 192) 
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By C. A. WEBER 


0... thing is certain. The solution of 
present-day social problems and the 
problems which are likely to come to 
the fore in the immediate present and 
in the postwar period demand aggres- 
sive group effort on the part of our 
Nation and our communities. The 
school is the one institution in our 
communities which touches all parts 
of the social fabric, and it is therefore 
important that the school should serve 
as the focal point of unification. 

The problem in education for the 
postwar period is not primarily a 
problem of training children. It is 
paramountly a problem of making a 
community within which children 
grow one in which use of intelligence 
to solve problems, biological vigor, 
mutuality, respect for personality, and 
great faith in the democratic process 
are certain to be the outcomes. A 
school alone cannot produce this re- 
sult ; only a community can do it. 

It has been written that no miracle 
is required to make flowers bloom in 
the desert or to enable automobiles to 
drive through the jungle. All that is 
required is to supply water to the 
desert and to clear a road through the 
jungle. Objective arrangements in the 
situation must be changed. 

So it is with our problem of educat- 
ing for the war and postwar period. 
No miracle is required, but we must, 
as teachers, be concerned primarily 
with changing objective arrangements 
in the community so that growth of 
our people, including our children, 
will result. This growth should be in 
the direction of better health, greater 
use of intelligence, and democratic co- 
operation. To imagine we can do it 
otherwise will lead us into futile ex- 
penditures of effort. 

In every school community the 
teachers should elect a Community 
Relations committee. This committee 
might well begin by surveying and 
evaluating the existing forms of par- 
ent organization and the community 
relationships of the school in which it 
is operating. The committee should 
then take steps to improve the 
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Objective arrangements within the community 
must promote growth toward the desired ends 


amount and quality of adult partici- 
pation in the educational program 
through the use of techniques found 
successful in other schools and by ex- 
perimentation with new procedures. 

These committees will find that their 
attempts are likely to be divided 
roughly into three categories: first, 
into attempts to improve school- 
community relations which are essen- 
tially interpretations of school policy ; 
second, into attempts to provide more 
participation on the part of parents of 
school children in the educational pro- 
gram ; and third, into attempts to en- 
courage the participation of com- 
munity adults, whether they have 
children enrolled in the school or not. 

There are several means of social 
interpretation in common use by the 
schools such as newspaper publicity, 
reports to parents, and visitation of 
homes of children. Each has value. 

Newspaper publicity when skillfully 
prepared and generously illustrated 
with pictures is interesting and effec- 
tive. Stories of the activities of the 
school and other items of interest con- 
stitute good copy and are accepted 
readily by editors. The essential worth 
of newspaper publicity depends upon 
the extent to which the content is 
made factual and informational rather 
than sensational and dramatic. 


One of the most productive changes 
which schools could make would be to 
discard the traditional report card 
and to substitute improved types of 
reporting. The improved type of re- 
port should be concerned with making 
a report to the parent regarding the 
presence of or absence of worthwhile 
goals and purposes on the part of the 
child; it should be concerned with 
evaluating the interests and efforts of 
the child; it should give the parent 
some idea of the achievement of the 
child in terms of growth. Such re- 
ports should be the result of personal 
conference with the pupil and should 
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be sent to the parent as a co-operative 
evaluation made by teacher and pupil. 

School visitation is another type of 
activity which may be useful. 

Changes are needed in this area if 
we are to secure real community 
growth. In one school pupils in the 
high school and junior high school 
were sent home to do the work of 
parents for three days while the par- 
ents came to school for a three-day 
institute. Parents and teachers ate 
lunch together, studied in groups to- 
gether, listened to outstanding speak- 
ers on parent, school and community 
problems and participated actively in 
panel and group discussions. 

While every school is not ready for 
this type of enterprise, there is no 
school which cannot do some experi- 
mentation in this respect. 

The parent-teacher association has 
usually proved to be a valuable asset 
to a community, but the typical group 
has provided little significant partici- 
pation on the part of parents. 

Room-mother organizations will 
widen the participation because they 
form a somewhat unified group. This 
sort of group can easily participate 
with pupils and teachers for more ef- 
fective learning. They can become 
units for child and community study 
and service. Here again, wise leader- 
ship is needed lest these groups be- 
come superficial in their participation. 

One of the most promising types of 
organizations is known as the room- 
group plan. Under this plan the par- 
ents of the children in one home-room, 
be it elementary or secondary, are or- 
ganized in a group which is the unit 
of participation of the parent-teacher 
association. 

Another means of providing for 
community-wide participation is a 
program of adult education. One of 
the most significant developments in 
this area is the program developed in 
Shorewood, Wisconsin, under the di- 
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rection of Dr. Grant Rahn, principal. 
The number of adults enrolled now 
exceeds the number of pupils in the 
schools. Lessons in academic subjects, 
lectures, recreational activities, arts 
and crafts classes, and vocational 
classes attract large numbers of per- 
sons. 

The program is financed by nom- 
inal fees and voluntary contributions. 
The board of education furnishes the 
building and expects reimbursement 
only for the actual expenses of light, 
fuel, and maintenance. Teachers in the 
schools and other capable citizens of 
the community furnish the directing 
leadership and the teaching personnel. 
The results in Shorewood have been 
phenomenal. Every teacher who has 
doubts should make a trip to Shore- 
wood to see for himself. 

Visual media have been widely used 
by many schools in interpreting school 
life to the community. A tenth-grade 
group in one school made a two-reel 
film showing its method of classroom 
work. Teacher-pupil planning, com- 
mittee activity, use of the library, in- 
terviews as sources of information, 
the use of the arts, and class evalua- 
tion of the unit were clearly shown. 
The film was widely used among par- 
ent groups and was very effective in 
giving parents a respect for the pro- 
gram in the school. 

Slides made with 35 mm. camera 
and color films have been used exten- 
sively in one small city school ‘system 
in Illinois for the purpose of present- 
ing illustrated lectures by staff mem- 
bers on school activities and school 
work. This procedure has proved to 
be very stimulating and effective in 
the hands of competent teachers who 
know how to select instructive pic- 
tures and who know how to tell the 
story of the activity. 

It must not be forgotten that it is 
through the student body that most 
impressions of the school are received 
by parents and community. The wise 
school staff will use pupil interpreta- 
tion to best advantage by developing 
in each student a thorough under- 
standing of the school. In this respect 
the technique of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning has proved to be most profitable, 
for when students participate in the 
planning of the program they become 
aware of the purposes and goals. A 
second device which has proved to be 
very effective in this regard is that of 
pupil-teacher co-operative evaluation 
of jndividual progress and growth. 

Through use of the two devices 
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named above pupils soon become in- 
telligent and informed interpreters of 
the purposes, goals and program of 
the school. Furthermore, it is not a 
long step from pupil-teacher planning 
and evaluation to pupil-teacher-parent 
planning and evaluation. 

In a recent study made by the au- 
thor under the direction of the North 
Central Association reports were se- 
cured from 247 secondary schools 
varying in size from the smallest to 
the largest. Among other items re- 
ported, these schools indicated the 
techniques which were being used to 
promote school-community relations 
and evaluated these techniques in 
three categories: those which were 
very valuable, those which were of 
some value, and those which were of 
doubtful value. 

Table I is a list of those techniques 
which were reported to be very valu- 
able by more than 90 percent of the 
schools which reported their use. 
Table II (page 190) shows that in 
spite of the fact that all of the tech- 
niques listed in Table I were consid- 
ered highly valuable, the median num- 
ber of these valuable techniques used 
by any school was only two. 

By examining these two tables one 
easily comes to the conclusion that 
secondary schools are, in a large meas- 


ure, failing to pay anything like ade- 
quate attention to the problem of 
school-community relations. Perhaps 
the elementary schools are doing a 
better job, but this is at best merely 
an assumption. 

The use of devices listed in Table I 
was studied in the light of certain ob- 
stacles to conduct of the program of 
education reported by the selected 
schools. These obstacles were: (1) 
too heavy teaching loads, (2) lack of 
adequate financial support, (3) inade- 
quate tenure provisions, (4) low sal- 
ary schedule. 

The relationship between the num- 
ber of devices in Table I which were 
used in the schools and the number of 
the four obstacles listed above which 
were reported as significant in the re- 
spective schools was found to be that 
expressed by a coefficient of correla- 
tion of —.26. This correlation would 
indicate that the use of the twelve 
techniques listed in Table I tends to 
eliminate the obstacles reported above. 

Similarly the use of the techniques 
listed in Table I were studied in rela- 
tion to the following: (1) a salary 
scale higher than the average reported, 
(2) teaching loads more favorable 
than the average, (3) tenure provi- 
sions better than the average, (4) bet- 

(Continued on page 190) 





TABLE I. FREQUENCY OF USE OF 12 SELECTED DEVICES TO PROMOTE 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 





Devices 


% Schools 

Evaluat- 

ing Device 
ighl 








Teachers visit homes of pupils to pro- 
mote parent-school understanding — 
Bulletins, interpreting the school are 
sent home at periodic intervals____. 
Community is studied 7 committee of 
teachers and parents____ 
Weekly press bulletins are > issued by 
staff to local papers 
Questionnaires are sent to parents to 
get facts about pupil problems 
Lectures on important educational prob- 
lems are made available to public — 
Parent education seminars are held at 
periodic intervals 
A public relations committee is selected 
to promote understanding ..__ 
Public forums and panel discussion 
meetings are held 
Community co-ordinating councils are 
organized __.__ 
Parent-teacher-pupil committees are or- 
ganized _ 
Questionnaires regarding curriculum 
are sent to parents 
None of the devices listed are ever 
used 
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n = 247 Secondary schools varying from small to large. 
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Vocational Education 


am demands upon school superin- 
tendents and other educators for an 
enriched and greatly expanded pro- 
gram of practical arts and vocational 
education will be greatly increased 
with the return of millions of service- 
men and servicewomen to civilian life 
and with the re-orientation of many 
additional millions of adults from 
war-connected pursuits to peacetime 
living. 


Educators Must Plan 


It is imperative that the school ad- 
ministrator be cognizant of the mag- 
nitude of those training demands and 
be prepared with a flexible program 
which can be put into immediate op- 
eration when and as it is needed. 

Planning a program of training and 
education involving millions of adults 
widely diverse in experience, ability, 
background and ambition, in addition 
to providing equal vocational oppor- 
tunities to all youth regardless of 
geographical location, will require the 
most careful thinking on the part of 
every educator in the Nation. 

We have a fairly definite idea of 
the magnitude of the job that faces 
society when we realize that the pe- 
riod of postwar adjustment for 75 
percent of the men and women in the 
Armed Forces and for those employed 
in war production industries will take 
place over a period of from three to 
five years. The men and women to be 
demobilized from the Armed Forces 
will fall into classifications as follows: 


I. Those occupationally adjusted 
II. Those not occupationally adjusted 
A. Whose education was interrupted 
by induction 
B. Who had not yet begun occupa- 
tional education 


C. Who will require redirection of oc- 
cupational adjustment 


1. By reason of mental-psycholog- 
ical handicaps 


2. By reason of physical handicaps 


D. Who will be relatively non-ad- 
justable 


1. By reason of mental-physiologi- 
cal disability 


2. By reason of physical disability 

3. For other reasons 
Group II sections A, B and C will 
be the responsibility of those in charge 
of educational and training programs. 
The greatest portion of the post- 
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war educational problem lies in the 
general field of the secondary school. 
This secondary school population is 
divided into two groups: youths and 
adults. The training of the youth will 
probably present a tremendous orien- 
tation problem, nearly as large as that 
of the adult group. It will be neces- 
sary to establish broader vocational 
training programs than have been 
offered in the past. Development of 
new industries and new products as 
a result of war production will create 
demands for workcrs in fields where 
little or no training has heretofore 
been done. 

For a great number of youth and 
for the greatest number of adults it 
will be necessary to establish facilities 
for short, intensive, direct but ade- 
quate, technical training to supply the 
demand for the millions of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers required for our 
agricultural, industrial, technical, serv- 
ice and business enterprises. In addi- 
tion, millions of men and women now 
in war work will at the end of the 
war need to be trained or retrained to 
take jobs in peacetime pursuits. 

Most of our high schools offer ex- 
cellent college preparatory programs 
of education, and every vocational 
educator recognizes the value in such 
training for certain types of young 
people and the need for its con- 
tinuance and improvement. It is, how- 
ever, also well known that many of 
our high schools are so limited in 
their facilities that they are unable to 
offer other kinds of training except 
to a very inadequate degree. It is also 
a fact that most boys and girls who 
enter high school do not go on to 
higher institutions of learning. If 
young people leaving school are to 
find their places in the work of the 
world, they have a right to at least 
some measure of special preparation 
for their new responsibilities. 

The cardinal objectives of second- 
ary education in the modern world 
were stated many years ago. They 
were not being achieved by the tradi- 
tional curriculum of that time. The 
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ears 


revision of the curriculum has moved 
but slightly in the direction of these 
objectives since then. It is high time 
that we planned our high-school 
curriculum in terms of these long- 
accepted and broad objectives of sec- 
ondary education. 

Can these objectives be attained in 
all the high schools as they exist to- 
day? Surely everyone will agree that 
every boy and girl, man and woman 
in a democracy has a right to equal 
educational opportunities. 


Opportunities Should Be 
Available to All 


The establishment of large admin- 
istrative units would tend to make 
equal the vocational education oppor- 
tunities available to every boy and 
girl in our State regardless of geo- 
graphical location. Such a transition 
would take some time to complete. 
The attainment of these objectives of 
secondary education, however, cannot 
wait for such a transition to take 
place, but they might be advanced 
through the establishment of an aux- 
iliary system of public vocational 
schools operating in conjunction with 
or as a part of the existing high 
schools. 

The existence and continued growth 
of correspondence and private trade 
and commercial schools indicate the 
existence of demands for vocational 
education which the public schools 
have failed to meet. Recently the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 
Civil Conservation Corps called atten- 
tion to the compelling need for some 
adjustments in our educational poli- 
cies and procedures to the end that 
the less fortunate boys and girls might 
find in their schools educational op- 
portunities really suited to their in- 
dividual needs, as well as economic 
assistance which would permit them 
to avail themselves of those opportun- 
ities. The public schools of Illinois 
must plan now to meet the demands 
these organizations were designed to 
satisfy. 

If equal vocational education op- 
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portunities are to be made available 
to all the people—boys and girls, men 
and women—in our State, they must 
be brought as close to them as pos- 
sible and be so planned that the voca- 
tional schools will be prepared to meet 
their changing needs as such needs 
arise. Just how many of these centers 
will be established, where they are to 
be located or what their specific offer- 
ings are to be are matters to be deter- 
mined on the basis of needs. These 
needs will not be static but will change 
more or less rapidly as new develop- 
ments in the fields of agriculture, 
home economics, business, trade and 
industry are introduced and old pro- 
ducts and processes discarded. Present 
indications point to further expansion 
in industry in the postwar years and 
a demand for a more varied program 
of vocational education. The new 
scientific and industrial developments 
in all fields of endeavor will create 
new occupations in which the skilled 
worker will play a most important 
part. 

Organization Should Be Flexible 


These vocational schools must there- 
fore be flexible in their organization 
and prepared to adjust their offerings 
according to demand. Tuition should 
be free, and transportation of students 
to and from their homes should be 
provided if necessary. These area vo- 
cational schools should be open to all 
who need training and who can profit 
from the training opportunities the 
schools have to offer. In these schools 
less emphasis would be placed on 
academic excellence and more on 
manual dexterity and mechanical apti- 
tude. The vocational schools would be 
open mainly to those individuals who 
had completed the tenth, eleventh or 
twelfth grade in the regular high 
school but admission of certain em- 
ployed individuals who had left school 
would be permitted. These persons 
would be required to take certain pre- 
scribed courses in English, civics, 
science and mathematics according to 
their individual needs. 

Under this arrangement most of 
the academic subjects could be offered 
in the existing high school and the 
more intensive vocational training 
provided by the vocational schools. 
The period of vocational training 
would vary from a few months to 
possibly four years depending upon 
the time required for adequate prepa- 
ration of the individual for earning a 
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Occupational information and guid- 
ance service would form an integral 
part of this broad vocational program. 
It would include occupational counsel- 
ing—helping the individual to dis- 
cover his abilities, aptitudes and in- 
terests, and supplying him with op- 
portunities to explore various work 
opportunities — placement assistance 
and follow-up supervision. 

The training offered would not be 
confined to the occupational demands 
or opportunities of the community in 
which the school was located since 
many persons do not remain in their 
home communities after leaving school. 
The technical training program would 
include preparation for manufactur- 
ing, building, agriculture, distributive 
and other trades and occupations ac- 
cording to area, State and national 
demands. 

Each high school would stress guid- 
ance early in the program, with ade- 
quate tryout and exploratory experi- 
ences in the fields of industrial arts, 
homemaking, business and agriculture 
to make possible an intelligent occu- 
pational choice by each pupil. 

Each of the area vocational schools 
would not necessarily be of the same 
size. All would not offer the same 
types of courses; some would special- 
ize in certain fields of work due to 
the predominance of certain industries 
in those areas. 

Equipment would be kept available 
for movement from one area to an- 
other. Thus if a temporary demand 
developed in one area for training on 
a given machine, such equipment 
would be transferred to that area to 
remain until that demand had been 
satisfied. Trained teachers might also 
be sent to the area to remain as long 
as the demand existed. Certain special 
pieces of equipment might even be 
moved periodically from center to 
center so that all schools would have 
the benefit of its use without undue 
expense to the whole program as a 
result of the needless duplication of 
equipment. 


Planning Involves Three Steps 


The administration and control of 
these vocational schools would be in 
the hands of the co-operating local 
communities in the area served. Cer- 
tain standards would have to be adopt- 
ed and maintained but otherwise the 
local boards would be in full control. 

The planning necessary for such a 
program of State-wide vocational edu- 
cation and the legal and constitutional 
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problems involved are problems for 
all Illinois school administrators. It 
is too great a problem for even a sel- 
ected few administrators. Three steps 
in a suggested approach to the prob- 
lem are outlined below: 

I. Meetings of school administrators in 
the eighteen Divisions of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and developing fundamental concepts 

II. Formation of a State Vocational Edu- 
cation Council composed of a public school 
administrator elected from each of the eigh- 
teen I.E.A. Divisions 

III. Legislation necessary for the im- 
plementation of the plans of operation 
worked out by this council 


Schoolmasters Discuss 
Junior College Problems 


The question of junior colleges in 
Illinois was discussed by the Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club at the meeting 
which was held at Bloomington on 
February 25. 

A panel presented the historical 
background of the development of 
junior colleges in Illinois. The en- 
abling legislation which has been 
enacted to date was reviewed. Consti- 
tutional and statutory limitations were 
given consideration. Major emphasis 
was placed upon the present real ob- 
jectives of the public junior colleges 
now in existence and those which 
should influence the further extension 
of this type of education. 

The historical background, legal 
status and other essential information 
have been presented by Frank A. Jen- 
sen in an article “Some Problems 
Facing the Public Junior Colleges in 
Illinois,” which appeared in ILLINors 
EpucaTion, January, 1944. These 
were reviewed to provide a better 
basis for discussion. In addition there 
were certain phases presented which 
should be of general interest. 

It was pointed out that all of the 
down-state public junior colleges with 
the exception of J. Sterling Morton 
charge tuition. This college charges 
no tuition of resident pupils. Non- 
resident students are required to pay 
tuition in all colleges. ; 

The colleges in stating their objec- 
tives stressed the fact that the major 
purpose in most instances is to pre- 
pare the student so that he can con- 
tinue in a four-year college without 
loss of time. The pre-professional 
courses are offered in all of the junior 
colleges. Aside from these common 
elements there is a divergence. 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Developing HEALTH-on-the-HOME-FRONT 
is a War Job for all of us! 





Help make the answer “Yes” to question, 
“Am | Physically Fit?” Send today for free 
material on Health and Good Grooming. 


HOSE on the Home Front have a vital job to 

do, too. And its successful outcome depends 
greatly on physical fitness, For bodies as well as 
minds must be trained to guard America’s morale 
and well-being. 

Thanks to the thousands of teachers who realize 
this important fact, the growing generation, from 
primary grades to college years, is benefiting by 
modern educational work in health and hygiene. 

If you teach any of the groups listed at the right, 
you will find our free material on dental health, 
physical training, and personal grooming a big 
help in your work. So send today for these care- 
fully planned aids to well-rounded programs. They 
include colored wall chart, teaching pamphlet, and 
student material. 








DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(including special pre-induction program) 








Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 





DENTAL HYGIENE (er any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... ‘2 





Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 24, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please mal me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


(Special editions —for elementary —for bigh school) 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates..[7] 
New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth... 0 


(For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) 


Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful 


Program on Dental Health”. 0 


‘or High School 


PERSONAL GROOMING °° Mai, scs 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart. 


Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Biatee Count 
—Even in Wartime” ....... ; 


Student Leaflets and Good Rennie Guides. 
Grooming for Py Dae wall charts idieiigisiliie 


Twins Stunt) 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (for ttigh school or College Physical Education Classes only) 








“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart.........[1] “Am I Physically Fit?” Student Folders... 








Physical Fitness Chart with Standards and Tests... 
Reais atsiinin Name of school or collage a inicadaand 
(Where you teach) 
School Street Address... Ciry............ Se 
(Check): Elementary?.................. Je. Wieh?.........._Ba, Hie? -............ College?............... Other? 
Grade Taught... Subject Number of classes I teach 
Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls... Boys..... 





Dace eee ce ee ee ee 
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* question. which faces every 
teacher who has the welfare of her 
handicapped pupils at heart is, “How 
can I help them become useful citi- 
zens and as nearly self-supporting as 
possible?” During their school years 
she gives them every encouragement 
for lessons well prepared. She guards 
against overmuch praise, knowing 
that it would be false preparation for 
a realistic world, but tries in every 
way to kindle the spark of self-con- 
fidence which leads from one activity 
into another. 
Training in Skills 

To supply the recreation denied 
them on the playground, she stimu- 
lates group participation in crafts and 
interests parent-teacher groups in 
supplying additional equipment when 
needed. Both boys and girls love to 
work at a jig-saw, where they acquire 
precision for many kinds of machine 
work in industry. Sewing, knitting, 
making stuffed animals are fun for 
girls, especially when they are work- 
ing as a group, with freedom to laugh 
and talk. This training of the hands 
and eyes in skills which are enjoyed 
by the children is invaluable back- 
ground for answering that far-reach- 
ing question of livelihood. The stories 
of Ross and Barbara show the need 
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for special services following school 
years. 


Stories of Ross and Barbara 


Ross went through school on 
crutches and graduated in the top 
tenth of his class. He was greatly ex- 
cited when he received his diploma, 
for now that he would miss no days 
at school he was going into the hos- 
pital for an operation which he knew 
was hazardous, but which held one 
chance out of a thousand that he could 
walk without crutches. He was among 
the 999, and found after the operation 
that he was bedridden. 

His teacher came to see him and 
reminded him, “You have a good 
mind and a clever pair of hands. Why 
not get to work here in bed?” She 
told him of the association in his state 
devoted to the whole welfare of the 
crippled. This association employed 
an occupational therapist to work 
with the homebound, teaching them a 
craft and afterward marketing their 
products. He wrote immediately for 
the service. 

When the occupational therapist 
called, Ross eagerly asked for train- 
ing in making some useful article 
which he could complete without too 
much effort. She rigged a “weave-it” 
frame over his bed and taught him 
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to make potholders of various designs 
and colors. 

Through the association’s Craft- 
mart and his mother’s church bazaars, 
Ross has marketed enough potholders 
to buy for himself an adjustable hos- 
pital bed which makes it far easier 
for his mother to care for him. At this 
year’s annual Christmas Craftmart 
sponsored by the association, Ross 
sold 700 potholders, which put his 
work in the best-seller class. 

The boy’s condition is improving 
under the stimulus of his work inter- 
est and the special treatments which 
he is able to finance for himself. He is 
saving now for the purchase of a 
wheel chair. 

Barbara, who was born crippled, 
was one of the best students in the 
business course of her high school. 
After graduating, she desired addi- 
tional secretarial training and en- 
rolled in a business college with the 
stipulation that she would not expect 
to be placed in a job as were their 
other graduates. Prior to this time 
she had used the school bus for daily 
transportation. Now she took the 
street car and proved to herself that 
she could manage successfully her own 
transportation. 

When ready for a job she turned 
to the employment placement service 
of her state association for the crip- 
pled. The counselor referred her to 
an opportunity. within transportation 
range where she was favorably re- 
ceived by the employer. For a year 
and a half she has continued in this 
position and has earned advancement. 


Easter Seals 


As the handicapped boy or girl fin- 
ishes school training, the teacher in 
this State can direct him to the IIli- 
nois Association for the Crippled, 116 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
3, Illinois for help in solving his or 
her problems of employment. Skilled 
counselors and occupational thera- 
pists are maintained on the staff to 
help with the whole welfare of the 
crippled. The association is the one 
citizens organization in Illinois whose 
object it is to co-ordinate aid to handi- 
capped persons wherever they may be 
in the State. The work is supported by 
the community through its annual 
purchase of Easter Seals for crippled 
children. This year the seals are on 
sale through April 9. 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective .. . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? - 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
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designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 

good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 
level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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You bring one or more of these 
Noted Authorities* to your Classroom 
each time you use an ERPI FILM. 


Richard D. icharé B. Alten, Ph.D. ww. fy Ph.0. Howard Sertew Welle Sartis, | Ph.D. “sara 
Providence Pub Sehosts be . HBC. Symphony Oreh The Univ of Chleage American Red Crows 


agp 6. O@ ow -—"- 4 no WL a Ph.D. 
i] 
Erpi Staff Erp! Stal Univeraty of Iilinols ‘he tae a Chie 











H. B. oan, dr., Se.0. 
University of Colorado Smitleonian Institution 


G. R, Cowgill, Ph.D. 
Physiol Chemist ry Physical Educa’ 
Yale Univ Sch. of Med. Unis of Southern Calif 


Clyde Fisher, Ph.D. Harvey my Ph.D. onus A. Fortier on L AD Fond Ph.D. A. by ne, M.D., & © Goodrich. Ph.D 
, — ogy 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. Bell Tel. Laboratories New Orleans City Arch, MColuable Domenie The Unis of of ‘Chteago Yale Clinie of Child Der. Columbia University 


liam M. Gregory ae + — H. — , Ph.D. es F. C. Hockema, M.S. Ernest Horn, Ph.0. 
es tt ; Industrial Education ' Elementary Education 
Western Reserve Unis. Beit stat Cornell aS Valrersity Bost’ D ie fn Fine Arts Purdue University / Bute University of low 


*ERPI COLLABORATORS—new niames being added each year. 
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Ome. Sen wie M.D. W. C. Johnson, Ph.D. 
New Sch for Boe. Res'ch The Univ Jair of Culeago The Univ. of Chicago 


dD. —_ Ph.D. E. Cc. —— Ph.D. William Manger, Ph.D. 
waters fies Electric Co Columbia Sie University Pan American Union 





Morris Meister, Ph.D. : Dudley J. Morton, M.D. balm “ F Joseph Mullin, Pho.“ H. W. Odum, Ph.D., 
Bronx Hi. Sch. of Belence . Col. of Puys'ns and Sur, Y The Unt at Exieage Unit of North Carclins 


W. P. Percival, Ph.D. te -  *yae 7 °.> Pa.D., 
Education Zoology 
Quebce Dept. of Educa’n . Setons Vabereity Cotunbia Valente 


J. F. Rosborough L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D. L b a. —_ Ph.D. = MA. 
Horticulture Bio-Chemistry 
Texas A. & M. College Pan American Union Tee Uabe of of Chicago Brestt’e Detante Garden: 


W. G. Smillie, M.D., J. Russell Smith, Ph.D., . . A. & Steinhais, Ph.D. R. J. =~} Ph.D 
. P. idemio} Sc.D.—Geography Geography P.E.—Physiology 
Columbia University oun Williams College tee Uae of C of Cateage 


D. B. Kirby, M.D. 
‘ogy 
Col. of Phys. & Sur 
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The Parent-Teacher 


Association 
Supporter oO the at ON A 


eR we teachers and school 
administrators feel that we are not 
understood and that our work is not 
appreciated. Frequently we are told 
that our discipline is bad, that our 
methods of teaching are ineffective, 
that we fail to teach the fundamentals. 
Meanwhile, our cost of living is 
steadily rising, our taxes are higher 
than ever, and our salaries fail to keep 
pace with the wages of organized la- 
bor and the incomes of farmers. Men 
teachers are told to-enter an essential 
industry if they wish draft deferment. 

Our professional organizations such 
as the Illinois Education Association 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion are doing a superb job in secur- 
ing for us better salaries, tenure, and 
retirement provisions, as well as im- 
proved working conditions. We realize 
that we must give greater support to 
professional organizations in the fu- 
ture than we have done in the past. But 
effective as such organizations are in 
advancing the cause of schools and 
teachers, they cannot do the whole job. 

The schools belong to the people, 
and the people will decide what kind 
of schools they will have. Not all the 


people are informed about the schools, 
and many of them are not interested 
in securing the best use of the schools 
to insure wholesome, well-rounded 
growth for children. Nevertheless, as 
Professor Paul R. Mort says, “A 
wholesome relationship between the 
schools and the public is one of the 
prime essentials of successful demo- 
cratic national life.” 

Parents must have a full under- 
standing of the school. They must 
know its past achievements, its pres- 
ent organization, and its future goals. 
Teachers must know their patrons and 
the home conditions of their pupils. 

Fortunately, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is a great 
lay organization of more than two and 
a half million members effectively or- 
ganized in more than 28,000 local 
units in forty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands for the pur- 
pose. of bringing the home and the 
school together in a better under- 
standing of the needs, privileges, and 
responsibilities of each. So important 
in the national life is the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers that a lay mag- 
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azine with more than two million 
readers devoted five pages of its Oc- 
tober issue to a picture essay of the 
work of this great organization. 

Illinois is particularly fortunate to 
have approximately 195,000 members 
in the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Here is an organized 
force ready and eager to support every 
constructive proposal for the advance- 
ment of educational opportunities for 
all the children of all the people. The 
general policies of the parent-teacher 
association apply to the entire organ- 
ization—national, state, and local. All 
Congress parent-teacher associations 
are noncommercial, nonsectarian, and 
nonpartisan. The 1943 Manual of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers carries the following state- 
ment of policy : 

A major purpose of the Congress parent- 
teacher association is to secure the co-opera- 
tion of parents, teachers, and other adult 
citizens in all that concerns the education 
and welfare of children and youth. The ad- 
ministration of the school is recognized as 
the function of the school authorities. The 
national by-laws provide that Congress 
parent-teacher associations “shall not seek 
to direct the administrative activities of the 
schools nor to control their policies.” 

The objects of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are the same for local, state, 
and national organizations. The fol- 
lowing is the official Statement of Ob- 
jects of Parent-Teacher Associations : 

1. To promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church, and 
community 

2. To raise the standards of home life 


3. To sectire adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and youth 


4. To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school that parents and teachers 
may co-operate intelligently in the training 
of the child 


5. To develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education 

Teachers and school administrators 
have not always looked with favor 
upon parent-teacher associations. They 
have sometimes feared that the parent- 
teacher association would attempt to 

(Continued on page 190) 








WESTERN DIVISION OFFICERS 


Reading from left to right: Don Arnold, 
Galesburg, treasurer; Nellie Swanson, 
Galesburg, president; Mildred Miller, 
Galesburg, secretary; Russell Troxell, 
Farmington, vice-president. 
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They're still seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


Wd Oven the Wold / 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, “This Amazing America”! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 


It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 
—but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


NOTE: Many schools baving 16 mm. sound projectors are anxious to 
borrow the film, “This Amazing America.” But prints are not easy to 
obtain—and the armed forces come first. If you like, direct your request 
to Greybound Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Obio—we'll do our best to fill it. 


GREYHOUND —7*<_ 
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Der: DAVE: 

I am becoming more and more con- 
cerned about the lethargy of our 
teachers and the public in general 
relative to the quickly accumulating 
difficulties in school finance and con- 
sequently in teacher supply. 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson of the 
N.E.A. writes us to the effect that 
last year 189,000 teachers were new 
to their positions, a number twice as 
large as usual. This year 170,000 ad- 
ditional teachers are new to their jobs. 
He reports that last year 39,000 
teachers entered military service, and. 
29,000 more will enter the service this 
year. Last year 37,000 teachers en- 
tered war industries, and 25,000 addi- 
tional teachers will leave for war work 
this year. 

Altogether, and for various rea- 
sons, over 80,000 teachers will have 
left their teaching posts. About 50,000 
of these vacancies are being supplied 
by teachers provided with emergency 
certificates. Training schools will sup- 
ply 10,000 more. Dr. Dawson pre- 
dicts that our schools will be short 
68,000 qualified teachers. 


Teacher Shortage 


The shortage in teachers is not one 
of qualified persons who might be 
available. They would be available if 
schools would pay the salaries to 
which these persons are entitled, and 
which they can easily secure in war 
industries and governmental services. 
The professional beginner employed 
by the Federal Government receives 
$2,000 per year as a minimum, and 
this figure will now be raised from 
20 to 25 percent. Federally employed 
laborers receive a minimum of $1200 
per year, whereas the average teacher 
in Illinois receives an annual salary of 
about $1500, and many receive less 
than $1000 per year. 

Although the cost of living has in- 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


te an OLD CRONY 


creased over 21 percent in city areas 
and 34 percent in rural areas to an 
average of 26 percent, teachers sal- 
aries throughout the country have in- 
creased but 10 percent. Why does this 
situation obtain? It is due largely to 
the economy involved. States with the 
most children have the least wealth. 
The per capita income in South Car- 
olina is $459, in Illinois $979, and in 
California $1167. To each 1,000 
adults twenty to sixty-four years of 
age South Carolina has 590 children 
five to seventeen years old, whereas 
Illinois has but 314 and California 
280. 


Concentration of Wealth 


War has resulted in greater concen- 
tration of wealth. Sixty-one percent 
of $110 billions worth of war contracts 
went to ten states located chiefly in 
the Northeast, the Midwest, and the 
Pacific Coast area. The southeastern 
states, with 21.5 percent of the popu- 
lation, received 8.7 percent of the con- 
tracts. Illinois with 6 percent of the 
Nation’s population received 5.62 
percent of the contracts, or $6,219,- 
629,000 worth! It seems almost dis- 
graceful that some of our legislators 
at Washington oppose Federal aid to 
education because Illinois “won't get 
out of it everything it puts in”! 

Let’s follow through a bit further 
in this comparison, Dave. From 1928 
to 1937 the Federal tax burden in the 
six poorest states increased 97.3 per- 
cent, as compared with 32.8 percent 
in the six wealthiest states, 45.9 per- 
cent in the country at large, and 23.46 
percent in Illinois. Since 1938 and up 
to 1942, the Federal tax increased 400 
percent in the six poorest states, 172 
percent in the six wealthiest states, 
182.8 percent in the Nation, and 168.8 
percent in Illinois. 

In Illinois, 90 percent of public 
school support comes from the local 
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property tax. The amount of property 
taxes available depends upon county 
assessed valuations which vary from 
22 percent to 73 percent of the sales 
value of the properties assessed. It 
also depends upon the effectiveness of 
the tax collecting procedure. Then, 
too, it depends upon tax levy limits 
which have not generally been raised, 
as the property values (assessed valu- 
ations) decreased 40 percent through- 
out the State. 

Increased State aid has helped to 
bridge the gap. So also have reduced 
expenditures which resulted from the 
hiring of fewer teachers where en- 
rollment decreased. All of these ef- 
fects together have not been able to 
make it financially possible for the 
average school district in Illinois to 
retain or secure the teachers it would 
have—and the end is not yet in sight! 


Tax Problems 

Mr. Grimm recently provided me 
with some data relative to a survey 
on tax problems, conducted among 
tax experts. The results are most in- 
teresting. Here are some conclusions 
indicated : 

(1) Retain the property tax as a major 
source of local revenue (4-1)*; (2) classify 
real estate for taxation purposes (2-1) ; do 
not include intangibles in a general property 
tax (8-1) ; (3) have a graduated income tax 
(unanimous) ; (4) tax income from Federal 
and state and local governmental securities 
(11-1) ; (5) have a net income tax on corpo- 
rations (17-1) ; (6) donot have special taxes 
to discourage chain stores (14-1) ; (7) have 
no Federal general retail sales tax (6-1) ; 
(8) have luxury taxes (40-1); (9) have 
severance taxes (5-1); (10) tax railroads 
and public utilities differently than general 
incorporated business (2-1); (11) restrict 
general property tax to real estate (7-5). 

A vote of 56-50 favored Federal aid 
to education with a decrease by the 
states. A vote in the proportion of 
30-1 favored increased Federal con- 


*Refers to voting ratio. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. 

It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 

Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 
now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various 
scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- 
clude the newest achievements of American research and 
each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 
ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 
Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 
are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is a charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 
Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. 

3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” are available 
without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two 
colors. They show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth 
grades. Four are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” 
“The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 
Vacuum Cleaner.” 
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These materials have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees. 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 
aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, 
or for any of the materials described above, mail the 
coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


OUuSCe 


Offices Everywhere 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 

BSR eee. “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 

TRS ies. “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 

TEE HRS: “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 

Scsliadeabasieedl “Amber and Amperes” 

SE PEs 3D “Today's Ben Franklins” 

- iliiaeeailiniscci “Science in Everyday Things” 

O Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
(Price $1.00) 

(1 Chart The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price § $2.00) 
(Make checks or money orders payable to 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 

Charts on Everyday Electricity 

O “The Incandescent Lamp”; [] “The Electric Toaster”; 

CO) “The Electric Motor”; (] “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 


CO Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 














School Service 
Name Position 
School 
City P. 0. No. State 
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1.E.A. Funp 


War-Peace and Tenure Funds Revorted previously 85 ee al 


Nore: Sums forwarded directly to the N.E.A. for the War and Piatt County Schools (Add. .. 6.00 
Peace Fund are bracketed. They should be added to the column Individuals 1.00 
headed “N.E.A. Fund” to ascertain total contributions to the fund. Vermilion County —______. 5.75 
All entries for Divisions and counties represent the total of all Reported previously . 5.75 
contributions by school districts and from individuals within those Individuals - : re 


units. EAsTERN D1visIon . 37.55 
CONTRIBUTIONS Coles County } 22.80 


N.E.A. WAR AND PEACE FUND AND LEA. Reported previously - sie a 10.00 


TENURE DEFENSE FUND Charleston Public Schools 28. 12.80 
SE eae aaa 6.00 


February 22, 1944 Arcola Public Schools ie 6.00 

aa ‘i 6.25 

N.E.A. Funp I.E.A. Funp Paris Public Schools ‘ee — 6.25 

BLACKHAWK D)IVvIsION ; $ 180.07 ee a Be 2.50 
Rock Island County . 180.07 Reported previously _ 48.90 2.50 
Reported previously ' 117.17 Windsor Grade School ____. 3.76 a 








a Association 6299 ‘Manors Vautey Divisio 20.45 (5.00) 17.50 
: 1 enemies Bureau County. ——S1.00 1.00 
Centrat Division ———-__ 33.63 Reported previously - 1.00 1.00 


DeWitt County — 


Nixon Township High s ‘School. 


Individuals 
Livingston County — 


Chatsworth Township High ay 


Seale eee , 
Saunemin — _ 


School - oe eee 


McLean County sednacioc ta 


Reported previously CHA a 
Normal Public Schools —.___ 


eS ee 
Cook County — 


Reported previously - PA 


Burns School 


Manley High Stel —nomecemneemems 


Roosevelt High School — 


Schurz High School _____ — 


Young School 
Individuals 


DuPace Vatiey Division —_ ; 


DuPage County — 
Reported previously _ 


Bensenville Community ‘High 


School 





Bensenville Grade Schoois a 


Downers Grove _ = 
Elmhurst Grade Schools. 


Glenbard High School _._. 
Hinsdale Public Schools 
Lisle Public School ‘ 
Lombard Public School —._ 


Naperville Public Schools 
(Add.) 


West Chicago Public Schools + 


Wheaton Public Schools 
Westmont Public School 


Villa Park Public Schools. 
Rural and Village — ‘ 
I i oe 


East Centra Division —. 


East Central Division special 
appropriation 
Champaign County 
Reported previously 
Ford County 
Reported previously _ 
Melvin Community High 
School 
Iroquois County 
Reported previously 
Piatt County 





*Indicates an addition to amounts previously contributed. 
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132.63 (29.00) 

132.63 (29.00) 
121.38 
1.25 

_. (25.00) 
3.00 


5.00 
2.00 (4.00) 


32.00 (30.39) 
32.00 (30.39) 
18.00 


1.50 
180.61 (25.00) 


25.00 
19.25 (25.00) 
19.25 (25.00) 
18.10 
14.10 


4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
103.51 


4.75 
3.75 
1.00 
7.66 


Grundy County — jie <a e 15.25 
Grundy County § ‘Schools ce 15.25 

Marshall County ~ iliatdiciginnian __ (5.00) ms 
0 ES __. (5.00) ; 

Pale Gee 2. 1.75 1.25 
Reported previously cE EES 1.75 1.25 


Lake SHore Division _.____---—_ 1,433.55 (1,253.65) 502.27 
Cook County - 1,148.89 (1,196.05) 428.45 
Reported previously _..___ 990.89 (1,166.55) 329.77 
Berwyn, Komensky School. - sag 16.83 
DesPlaines Teachers Council. 55.00 17.35 
Elmwood Park Public Schools 21.00 21.00 
Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College... 75.00 
Melrose Park, Mannheim 
Public School - <a eS 5.00 
Riverside Grade School - 
Individuals — —— 2.00 
Lake County —.._---_.._ 284.66 (57.60) 
Reported previously . ; 
Highland Park Teachers 
Council — 
Libertyville Public Schools —_ 
North Chicago Public Schools 
Individuals 


Mississippi VALLEY DivIsION — 
Pike Couniy 
Reported previously — a 
Pittsfield Teachers Association 
Heoncock County —— ——— 
Reported previously ——._. 





NorTHEASTERN DIVISION ~~ 
Kane County — 
Reported previously 
McHenry County — 
Reported previously _ 
Will County = 
Reported previously 


NorTHWESTERN Division __._ 301.45 (7.00) 
Carroll County — stiibiiicincinite. a 
Reported previously _ $b 13.65 
Savanna baste High 
ae ccendiete _.. (7.00) 
JoDaviess County — .. 2405 
Stockton Public Schools _ 24.05 
Stephenson County _......_-_-_ 73.18 
Reported previously 38.38 
Freeport Public Schools (Add.) 34.80 
Winnebago County 
Reported previously 
Rockford Public Schools 
(Add.) 


Peoria DIvIsIon 12.40 (24.25) 46.70 
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N.E.A. Funp L.E.A. 
Peoria County 2S «12.400 (24.25) 
Reported previously 12.40 (24.25) 


Roosevelt Junior High School . 


Bridgeport Grades 
Richland County : 
Reported previously 
Olney Grades 
Olney Township sta School. 
White County . a 
Maunie High School . 


36.00 
13.50 
13.50 
14.50 
9.50 
5.00 
8.00 
6.00 
2.00 


Rock River Division — 

DeKalb County 
Reported previously 

Lee County ___. Sats 
Reported previously 
Individuals — 

Ogle County — Sop NA OA ely 
Reported previously . 
Individuals 


84.75 
1.40 
1.40 

52.50 


SouTHERN Division ———____- 
Alexander County — ~~ ~~~ 
Reported previously 
Franklin County 
Benton Community Con- 
solidated Schools 
Gallatin County 
Reported previously 
Hamilton County — ~~~ ~~~ 
Individuals ___.. 
Hardin County — ae 
Reported prev iously _ 
Pope County ~ is 
Golconda Public ‘Schools 





52.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 


South Centra Division —.. 
Cass County 
Reported previously _ 
Cee ae 
Reported previously 
Pana Public Schools 
Macon County aa 
Reported previously 
ee 
Macoupin County 
Staunton Community High 
School - Bg 
Staunton Public ‘Schools - 
Montgomery County _. 
Reported aes - 
Individuals ate 
Morgan County — A ieee 
Reported previously _ 
Sangamon County. -__. 
Reported previously 
Scott County — Sa el. 
Reported previously - 


107.91 (375.00) 


SERRSSSSSE | 


21.21 


21.21 
_ (365.00) 
(365.00) 


25.85 
25.85 


98.02 (6.00) 567.11 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION —. = 

Southwestern Division Special 
Assrepratica 

Jefferson County ¢ 
Reported prev ae - 
Individuals _ aaa 

Madison County 
Reported previously ‘ 
Roxana Community High 

School - 

Nameoki Public School 
Individuals __ 

Marion County — 
Reported previously 

Randolph County — 
Reported previously 

St Clair County - eater: 
Reported previously - 


25.55 


500.00 


13.10 
1.00 


12.45 
.. (10.00) 


62.97 
61.97 
1.00 
1.00 


6.00 
6.00 1.00 
38.36 


_ (10.00) a 


61.15 
61.15 


63.00 
63.00 
98.75 
98.75 
8.00 
8.00 


68.85 
15.50 
10.50 


25.61 
6.00 
1.00 

14.25 

14.25 
1.00 
1,00 

12.50 

12.50 


33.24 
13.70 
11.00 


1.00 
12.75 
12.75 
4.50 
4.50 
16.80 (6.00) 
16.80 (6.00) 


48.68 
10.05 
3.85 


SOUTHEASTERN Division 
Clay County — emniltiadicet 
Reported previously _ “eee 
Clay City Community High 
School 
Crawford County — 
Flat Rock Grade School - 
Palestine Township High 
School - 

Oblong Township ‘High School 
Edwards County ____ = 
West Salem Grade and d High 

a & 
Lawrence County 


5.00 
12.48 
4.10 





WESTERN DtviIsIon 
Knox County - ee ae 
Reported previously 
Haw Creek —— esesalh 
School - on 
McDonough County 
Reported previously 


2.25 
6.13 
5.40 


2.70 
19.54 
19.54 


6.20 
38.63 





5.40 


7.50 $2,808.07 ($1,755.29) $2,754.70 


Granp TOoTALs 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 180) 


trol and support in crime suppression 
and in the prevention of child labor. 
The vote for state supervision of local 
assessments was practically unani- 
mous. A 4-1 vote favored no state 
constitutional limitations on the prop- 
erty tax. A 5-1 vote favored the 
county as the unit for assessing real 
estate. 


Local control of education was fa- 
vored, 3-2. A better than 2-1 vote 
favored full state administration and 
support for schools in respect to a de- 
sired minimum program, which local 
districts would be permitted to exceed. 
A practically unanimous vote favored 
the distribution of state and Federal 
aids on the basis of need. 
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Observations 


I reviewed this information, Dave, 
to stress certain points, as follows: 


1. Our system of taxation, particularly in 
Illinois, needs many improvements which 
it can and should receive. 

2. Combined local, state, and Federal 
support for education is needed if the schools 
are to perform the tasks expected of them. 

3. Teachers salaries must be greatly in- 
creased if efficient education is to be main- 
tained. 

4. Equalization of educational opportuni- 
ty within and among the several states must 
be effected in respect to minimal offerings. 

5. Teachers and the friends of public edu- 
cation must educate themselves relative to 
the problems of school fiannce and control 
and activate themselves in behalf of their 
solution. 


It is in behalf of the latter goal that 
we dedicate ourselves as teachers in 
support to the N.E.A. and the I.E.A. 


February, 1944 


In immediate implementation of this 
purpose we seek universal member- 
ship, subscription to the N.E.A. War 
and Peace Fund, and support for the 
Federal aid bills, S. 637 and H. 2849. 

Are Illinois school people awake to 
the realities of the situation? Why 
have we received to date but 10 percent 
of our War and Peace Fund quota? 
Why do we have but 12,000 N.E.A. 
members to meet a goal of 20,000 
members ? 

The fate of our profession, the 
schools we serve, and the Nation to 
which they are dedicated is, I be- 
lieve, inextricably involved in the de- 
cisions which our citizens and their 
representatives in government are 
about to make. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv 
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N.E.A. Enrollments 


Thirty-nine cities and in addition 
165 individual schools had attained 
100 percent membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association up to 
February 1, 1944. Since the report of 
December 3, published in the Decem- 
ber issue of ILLINo1s EpucaTIon, 
Mr. T. D. Martin, director of mem- 
bership of the N.E.A., reported the 
addition of thirteen cities and fifty- 
nine schools. 

The list which follows is an addi- 
tion to lists previously published and 


is not a complete list of all cities and 
schools that have 100 percent N.E.A. 
memberships. Doubtless it does not 
include all cities and schools that 
transmitted 100 percent enrollments to 
Washington immediately prior to 
February 1. More time in transit than 
usual is required, and clerical forces 
in general are struggling with over- 
loads. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 





City Year 
0 EE ee 
Champaign 1934 








IS THE SUREST 
ROAD TO PERMANENT 
PEACE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
14, Minne 


Vinneapol: 
i 


a oe SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all 









fields of educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis 
is being placed on wartime as well as post-war educational 
needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation — plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstand- 
ing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops for teachers in 


primary, secondary, and higher education. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 710 
Administration Building. 


MINNESOTA 
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School Year 
Dolton —_. oe TTS CS 
Dienttiwile ee 
Riawest Sek ee 
Highland Park —.__________1™43 
EN DC EEE 
SS OEE ZOTAR TE 
SS SS Se 
eee 
ORR ES 
Waukegan Twp. . i ae Reso ..1921 
Wheaton —____.- s __ 1926 


SCHOOLS WITH “100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


School Year 
Alton, Rufus Easton School__._____.1942 
Aurora, C. M. Bardwell School (East) 1934 
Aurora, Beaupre School (East) 1934 
Aurora, Brady School (East) ..__..1933 
Aurora, Center School (East) 1934 


Aurora, G. N. Dieterich School (East) 1943 
Aurora, East Junior High School___.1943 
Aurora, Indian Creek School (East) 1943 
Aurora, Young School (East) _____.1934 
Bloomington, Washington School 1939 
Chambersburg, sees died — 


School - as a 
Chatsworth ‘School - ae es 
Cicero, McKinley School — 


Clinton, Community High School me. 1938 
East St. Louis, Bluff View School___1943 


East St. Louis, Cannady School___ 1936 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School_____ 1926 
East St. Louis, Lansdowne — 

High School ____ we 1943 
East St. Louis, Manners. ‘School 1942 
East St. Louis, Wilson School_ 1941 
Elmhurst, Yorkfield School ee 
Eureka, Davenport School*______1942 
Eureka, Township High School*____.1942 
Evanston, Central School____.1943 
Evanston, College Hill School_____.1939 
Evanston, Dewey School _.._1925 
Evanston, Township High School. 1930 
Evanston, Lincolnwood School____1925 
Evanston, Oakton School__._1943 
Evanston, Orrington School___.____1943 
Evanston, Willard School....__ 1943 


Gurnee, Warren Township High 


ES i 1928 
Hillsboro, Winhold School__.__._._ 1940 
Hinsdale, Butler School...» 
Hoopeston, Honeywell School_____ 1939 
Hoopeston, Lincoln School__..___.1939 
Hoopeston, Maple School... 1939 
jereayeme Shel 1936 


LaGrange, Congress “Park ‘School lean 1943 
Mansfield, Community High School*__1940 


Mansfield, Grade School*__ — 
Milford, Township High School_____ 1940 
Monmouth, Central School_. eS 
Monmouth, Garfield School _ PE 
Monmouth, Harding School_..____ 1940 
Monmouth, Junior High School_____ 1942 
Monmouth, Willitts School... 1936 
Normal, Illinois State Normal 

University _ REE Sere 
North Chicago, ‘Central ‘School. 1933 
North Chicago, South School ___1935 
Peoria, Calvin Coolidge School —. 
Peoria, Glen Oak School... 1937 
Peoria, Kellar School...» «943 
Reddick, Grade School... 1943 
River Grove School. an 1943 


St. Anne, Community ‘High School. aod 1938 
Sheldon, Community High School___ 1943 
Sibley, Community High School. 1943 
Wheeling School - ceaitiany 1943 


~ *Probably should Mie nee listed with | 100 per- 
cent cities. 
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39 
39 
39 
36 
43 
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36 
36 


42 
36 
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al Public Relations 
erences Planned 


Miss: Hester Burbridge, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, 
has announced a series of ten regional 
conferences for the ‘month of April. 
The purpose of the conferences is to 
discuss fully the program being pro- 
moted by the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation and that of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Glenn Archer, 
director of the Legislative and Fed- 
eral Relations Division of the N.E.A.., 
will participate in all meetings. 

General Plan 

Any member of the association in- 
terested in working for the associa- 
tion’s program is invited to be present 
at one of the regional conferences. All 
Division officers, committee members, 
and members of the delegate bodies 
are urged to be present. Members 
who find it more convenient to attend 
a conference other than the ones in- 
dicated for their respective Divisions 
should feel at liberty to do so. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
are: 

Teacher Personnel Problems, including 
Tenure, Minimum Wage, Teacher Short- 
age, Teachers Pension, and Future Teacher 
Chapters; State Aid and Problems Arising 
Out of the 100 Percent Assessment in Cook 
County ; Federal Legislation including Fed- 
eral Aid and Provision for the Continued 
Education of Veterans of World War II; 
Codification of the School Law; and the 
Gateway Amendment. 

Discussion leaders will be selected from 
the association’s governing committees, the 
association’s staff and the National Educa- 
tion Association staff. 

Afternoon and evening sessions have been 
arranged with the hope that a large dele- 
gation of classroom teachers will find it 
possible to attend the conferences. 


Schedule of Meetings 

April 11—The Southwestern Division 
will meet at the Rock Junior High School, 
East St. Louis. Sessions will be from 4:00 
te 6:00 Pp. mu. and 7:00 to 9:00 rp. m. A 
meal will be served. Reservations should be 
sent to Carl Pearce, Landsdowne Junior 
High School, East St. Louis. 

April 12.—The Southern Division will 
meet at the Little Theatre, Carbondale. Ses- 
sions will be from 4:00 to 6:00 P. m. and 
7:00 to 9:00 rp. wm. A meal will be served. 

April 13.—The Southeastern and Eastern 
Divisions will meet at Effingham. Sessions 
will be from 4:00 to 6:00 p. m. and 7:00 to 
9:00 p. m. The afternoon session will be 
held at the high school. The dinner and 
evening session will be at the Benwood 
Hotel. Reservations should be sent to R. L. 
Bachman, Effingham. 

April 14—The East Central Division 
will meet at the high school, Urbana. Ses- 
sions will be from 4:00 to 6:00 Pp. m. and 
7:00 to 9:00 p. mw. A meal will be served. 
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Reservations should be sent to Bernice K. 
Wheatley, 119 West Clark Street, Cham- 
paign, Iil. 

April 15.—South Central and Mississippi 
Valley Divisions will meet at the Centennial 
Building, Springfield. Sessions will be from 
9:30 a. M. to 12:30 P. Mm. 

April 18—The Peoria, Illinois Valley, 
and Central Divisions will meet in the little 
theatre room in Peoria High School, Peoria. 
Sessions will be from 4:00 to 6:00 Pp. m. and 
7:00 to 9:00 p. m. A meal will be served. 
Reservations should be sent to C. E. Lange, 
Douglas School, Peoria. 

April 19.—Blackhawk and Western Divi- 
sions will meet at the senior high school, 
Galesburg. Sessions will be from 4:00 to 


6:00 p. m. and 7:00 to 9:00 p. m. A meal 
will be served at the Galesburg Club. Res- 
ervations should be sent to Miss Mildred 
Miller, 550 North Kellogg Street, Galesburg. 

April 20.—The Rock River Division will 
meet at the high school, Dixon. Sessions 
will be from 7 :00 to 9:00 P. m. 

April 21—The DuPage Valley and 
Northeastern Divisions will meet at Aurora. 
Sessions will be from 4:00 to 6:00 P. m. 
and 7:00 to 9:00 Pp. m. 

April 22.—The Northwestern Division 
will meet at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Freeport. 

May 13.—Lake Shore and Chicago Divi- 
sions will meet at Chicago. Sessions will be 
from 9:30 a. m. to 1:00 ep. m—B.LG. 





HOW TO GET A SALARY LOAN 
$100—$200-—$300 


Borrow by mail 


‘AS your budget been unexpectedly up- 
set? Would $100 or $200 cash help you 
out of your difficulty? Household Finance 
offers teachers with steady positions an 
opportunity to borrow simply and privately 
—and to repay in convenient monthly in- 
stalments. You may even obtain your loan 
and make all your payments by mail. 
You need no security to borrow at House- 
hold. We lend on your character and earn- 


without endorsers 


ing ability. No salary assignment is taken. 
No endorsers are needed. We ask no em- 
barrassing questions of principal, fellow- 
teachers or friends. 


Repay on best plan for you 


You may repay your loan on the schedule 
that suits you best. The table below shows 
some of the many payment plans you may 
choose from. The sooner you repay the less 
your loan costs. A $100 loan repaid in six 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


monthly instalments of $18.48 
each costs $10.88, if repaid in four 









































Ld '. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE monthly instalments of $26.93 
3 4 6 4g 10 12 each the cost is $7.72. Please ap- 
baymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts ply for your loan at the nearest 
‘= ‘3 re is one te vine car lo cen Household Finance office. Or send 
i. \e' P ° ol \e 1 i 
75 | 2654| 20.20] 13.86| 1070} 881} 755) ‘he — for full — tion 
35.38 | 26.93 | 18.48 | 14.27] 11.75 | 10.07 om n-teg : 
100 ‘ . . - . . 
125 | 44.18] 33.63 | 23.08] 17.81 | 14.66 | 12.56 Household’s booklets 
150 | 52.98] 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34] 17.55 | 15.04 used in schools 
200 | 70.53} 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 19.96 Household’s practical booklets on 
250 | 88.08] 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 | 24.87] mart ss a0 pyre te 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 29.76 y manag . bh 
a buymanship are helping families 
full, if payments are made on schedule. Total cost will be re- to buy wisely and spend wisely. 
clude chargeeat Household srateof 3% per moath on that part of || Many schools use these helpful 
ta my per moath on tha ea senade guides in their home economics 
of 6208. classes. Ask or write for free 





sample copies. 


PERSONAL LOANS $20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CuicaGo—2nd FI., 
253 ener Bidg.. Fi. Bank State 
Washington Bldg 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth FreeportT—3rd Fi, Mowme—4th Floor, Sprincrenp — Rm. 


Fifth Ave. Bidg., 1004, 10th Floor, 





111W. 7165-0 Main 137 ‘oline te 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 (CyaspariGN—4thFl., M 1464 Myers Building, 
Post Office Zone 2 Lincoln Bldg., GatessurG—3rdFl., Psoria—3ed Floor Phone 5765 

“ Phone 5114 Beal nk of Gales. Let Bidg., > 

ALTon—7th Floor, Decatrur—4th FL, e Bidg., 

FirstNat.Bk.Bldg. Citizens Building, © Phone: 6226 Main ne . nag 4 2 WAUKEGAN-2nd FL, 
Phone 3-8871 feene 2277 30 210 Washington 
‘ost Zone Jourt—3rd Floor, 

AuRrora—Suite 507, Rese St. Louis—2nd i RocxrorD—6th FL, ee gga 
Aurora Nat. Bk. Fl, 338 Missouri Buildi Talcott Bidg., Bank sng. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 Ave. Ph. East 6738 Phone J 6184 Main 930 Ont. 7110 

Call ot or ghane the asavest Bousstats affics er mal thie compen to asavens afies. All neg can be d by mail 


— ow ae ee ew a ew ew ew aw we = —_ en 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired 


HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Mail to ee : ) Pl titsecachdksadecntsachbasabednasatabeaesees IE6 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: PT hs 6000 coddshtve ane 600s6es60eeesedesbbeneetssyne 
“How a Teacher Can Get a Loan.” I City State 

lerstand this en me under CMs cette eee ee scene eeee es: SMM, ce eeeserereererscens 

po obligation to negotiate a loan. Amount I wish to borrow $.......... $F. .ccccecceece Months 
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Digest of Board Meetings 
December 30, 1943 


TIME AND Ptrace: 2:30 p.m., Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, December 30, 
1943. 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin, Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, Russell Malan, C. E. Mil- 
ler, and Executive Secretary, Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Bustness: 1. Communication rela- 
tive to a proposed Illinois Constitu- 
tional Convention referred to Legisla- 
tive Committee for consideration. 

2. Directed that plans to promote 
professional organization which were 
submitted by Executive Secretary be 
considered at next meeting with Di- 
vision Presidents and others. 

3. Received report of Executive 
Secretary relative to legal factors in- 
volved in Magazine Subscription 
Service. 

4. Received communications from 
the Murphysboro Board of Education 
relative to tenure case of Tillie Elliott 
McGuire. Directed special investigat- 
ing committee to proceed with its in- 
vestigation. 

5. Considered status and procedure 
regarding other tenure cases. 





Pre-Primer 


JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOME 


Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 
Book One 
MAKING 
STORYBOOK FRIENDS 


Book Two 
STORIES WE LIKE 


Book Three 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 

Book Four 2. 
ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 

Book Five 

THE WORLD 3. 

AROUND US 

Book Six 
FROM EVERY LAND 











Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 6 





6. Directed letters of thanks and 
appreciation to several persons who 
participated in the annual meeting and 
assisted in its preparation and serv- 
ices. 

7. Directed resolution of thanks 
and appreciation to Executive Com- 
mittee Chairmen, E. H. Stullken, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Irving F. Pearson, 
departmental heads, their secretaries 
and assistants for their effective work 
in behalf of the Ninetieth Annual 
Meeting, and directed that the resolu- 
tion be spread on the records of the 
association. 

8. Ordered a suitable gift to Capt. 
Andrew Holt of the U. S. Army for 
his services in the annual program. 

9. Voted expenses to Mr. William 
Just, special assistant in the manage- 
ment of the convention. 

10. Voted usual honorarium to the 
Parliamentarian, Mr. Robert English. 

11. Elected to meet again at 
Springfield, January 21, or earlier 
as circumstances might dictate. 

ADJOURNMENT: 4:30 P.M. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
x * * 
January 21, 1944 


TIME AND Piace: 8:30 P.M., state 


BUILD READING POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





This popular and successful series develops readiness for 
curricular reading and gives pupils the foundation to 
read easily and comprehendingly in their other fields of 
study, because: 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each 
grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding read- 
ing achievement. 


The teaching plan provides for teaching reading 
skills in each grade and stresses specific objectives 
and suggested procedure that will assure pupil growth 
from grade to grade. 


The content is of such a nature that it trains the 
pupil for curricular reading—the true test of any 
reading series. 

4. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and 
facilitates interpretive reading. 
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headquarters, Springfield, Illinois, 
January 21, 1944. 

PresENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin, Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, Russell Malan, C. E. Mil- 
ler, Executive Secretary, Irving F. 
Pearson, and (part-time) staff mem- 
bers, Eloise P. Bingham, Lester R. 
Grimm, B. I. Griffith, and Claude E. 
Vick. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
November 27 meeting (as amended) 
and those for the December 30 meet- 
ing. 

2. Authorized budgetary adjust- 
ments in keeping with Representative 
Assembly action. 

3. Approved current financial re- 
port. 

4. Received reports from Govern- 
ing Committee chairmen. 

5. Received reports of depart- 
mental heads. Mr. Griffith, Director 
of Public Relations, announced a pro- 
posed series of public relations con- 
ferences in ten centers in the State 
during April. The plans were ap- 
proved. Mr. Grimm, Research Direc- 
tor, reviewed studies emphasizing 
planning, personnel problems, taxa- 
tion, school budgeting, state school 
fund, school health, contracts, etc. Mr. 
Vick, Welfare Director, reported con- 
tinuing enrollments and placements 
in Teacher Placement Service, and 
gained permission for the use of 
promissory notes at five percent inter- 
est to be used in case of deferred 
payments of commissions. Mrs. Bing- 
ham, Editor, reported favorable de- 
velopments in advertising contracts, 
and outlined subjects to be presented 
currently in ILLINoIs EpucaTIon. 

6. Directed that meetings of com- 
mittees or subcommittees shall be 
called only after clearance through the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

7. Tabled a request for use of the 
mailing list for advertising purposes. 

8. Received Secretary’s report on 
War-Peace and Tenure Defense Fund 
campaigns. Discussed ways and means 
of advancing these campaigns and 
those for increased membership in the 
N.E.A. and the LE.A. 

9. Received report of special. com- 
mittee investigating the tenure case 
of Mrs. Tillie Elliott McGuire, Mur- 
physboro. Directed the staff and the 
attorney to follow developments. 

10. Received reports from attorney 
regarding the A. M. Wilson, the 
Crakes, and the Anderson tenure 
cases. Recess : 2:40 a.m. 
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RECONVENED: 10 A.M. 

11. Directed calling of next Annual 
Meeting, December 27, 28, 29, 1944 
subject to favorable arrangement at 
Springfield. 

12. Received Secretary’s report 
relative to promotion of Federal aid 
to education, and approved recom- 
mended procedures. 

13. Approved report of Secretary 
relative to WMC regulations affect- 
ing the staff. 

14. Received request from N.E.A. 
relative to co-operation in study of 
taxation. 

15. Allotted $50 expenses per dele- 
gate at next N.E.A. meeting. 

16. Approved Secretary’s plan of 
distributing committee reports, reso- 
lutions, etc. to legislators, congress- 
men, state officers, etc. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12:15 p.m. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Ilinois Lags at Mid-Year 


The mid-year membership report 
of the National Education Association 
(as of December 31, 1943) was re- 
leased under date of February 18. As 
of December 31, three states had at- 
tained their membership quotas 
through which they had accepted an 
equitable share of the responsibility 
for attaining the association’s mem- 
bership goal of 330,000 in 1944. 

Thirty-four states had more mem- 
bers at the mid-year this year than 
they had at the end of last year (May 
31, 1943). Illinois, with 2,360 addi- 
tional memberships needed to attain 
last year’s total of 13,812 members, 
was not among them. 

Illinois ranks third among the 
states in number of teachers em- 
ployed, but only 24 percent of Illinois 
teachers had paid dues for 1943-1944. 
Illinois at the mid-year needed 8,548 
additional members to meet the ac- 
cepted quota of 20,000 N.E.A. mem- 
berships. 

The effort to promote I.E.A. and 
N.E.A. membership is being directed 
by the I.E.A. Finance Committee, of 
which Dr. E. H. Stullken is chairman. 
Within the Divisions and in the coun- 
ties the Division finance committees 
have accepted responsibility. Local ef- 
forts to attain membership goals are 
under way, but the results from these 
efforts are not yet in. It is hoped that 
as they come in they will rapidly im- 
prove the picture. 
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Uniform Vacancy Reports 


One of the major problems con- 
nected with teacher placement in the 
state of Illinois is that of knowing the 
pertinent factors about the position to 
be filled. In addition to knowing the 
qualifications desired by the board 
concerning the candidate there are 
other items which are essential if the 
appointments officer is to make the 
most intelligent recommendations. 


These others items include: a rather 
definite description of the position to 
be filled, salary to be paid, possibilities 
for advancement, living conditions, 
and any specific local requirements. 
The more complete the information 
received concerning a vacancy the 
greater will be the ability to make 
satisfactory recommendations. 

The Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion of Illinois Colleges and Univer- 
sities has given considerable amount 
of study to the development of a uni- 


form vacancy report. As a result of 
this study and that of the Placement 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, agreement has been reached 
concerning a uniform report which 
can be used by school administrators 
and boards of education in reporting 
vacancies to any of the Illinois col- 
leges and universities and the Division 
of Teacher Placement of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

It is not the purpose or intent to 
restrict those who wish to report 
vacancies to the use of this report. It 
is felt, however, that the information 
included is essential and will help ap- 
pointments officials to give better serv- 
ice to both employers and teachers. 

The Uniform Vacancy Reports are 
published by McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois. They 
may be obtained from the publishers. 
The cost will be: single pads (100 
sheets), 85 cents each, postpaid; two 
or more pads, 75 cents each.—C.E.V. 








A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 
do. That is why there may be an idea 
here for your mothers having a hard 
time getting their children to eat... . 
We are told that combat troops and 
munitions workers say that the big 
treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 
to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 
than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 
there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. . . . Our helpful 
hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 
about it— isn’t it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 
can hardly get it... . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 
in the back of your head. .. . At present, chewing Gum has proved 
helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 
in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 
is it strange that the scarcity would show up mostin a popular, qual- 
ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 

Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum... 
unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 
that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it is really needed. 





we 
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Stenal Collage ARE IN 6 of Cdacalion 


Full program of ition 
for teaching. Elementary kinder- 
rsery school on child care cen- 

‘ildren’e . Coguanertice school and 


a 
’s lovely North Shore 


near lake. B. d eae 4 
years), also 3-year di: 
cate a l-year course for’ a 


ates. Write for list of cunetestel al =. 
National College of Education 
Edna Deon Boker, Pres. Box 428 8B Evanston, Ill. 








Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 


July 3 to August 11, 1944 
rane Methods Courses In: Shorthand— 
Tyyeetiee AO gg yaar Law 

Practice. Also personal skill devel- 
opment under expert instructors. 
Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








New Victor 
sound Projectors 


Write 
GARLAND B. FLETCHER STUDIOS 


Visual Education Equipment 
and Supplies 


218 West Main Urbana, III. 











DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
LUNCHEON 
Lambda Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma will sponsor a luncheon at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 12:15 
Pp. M. on Friday, March 31, the day 
of the South Central Division meet- 
ing. Reservations may be made with 
the respective chapter presidents or 
money may be sent direct to Mary E. 
Neblick, 725 South Fourth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. The price will be 
eighty-five cents, plus tax. 


FEDERAL AID CONFERENCE 

School chairmen and vice chair- 
men, members of committees, and 
members of the board of directors of 
the Chicago Division of the I.E.A. 
met on February 24 in a conference 
on the subject of Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. Speakers were Irving F. Pear- 
son, Executive Secretary of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, and James 
Hunter, chairman sub-committee on 
Federal Legislation of the Chicago 
Division. 
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Report of Committee 
on Teacher Welfare 


The purpose and work of this 
committee is exactly what the name 
signifies— improvement of teacher 
welfare. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was in December, 1941. The 
committtee was organized with eight- 
een members selected from ali parts 
of the State. Six subcommittees were 
formed that immediately went to 
work to serve the teachers of Illinois. 

At the present time, the major ac- 
complishments of the committee with 
the help of the I.E.A. headquarters 
staff and Board of Directors are: 

(1) Group hospitalization plan for teach- 
ers; (2) promotion of credit unions for 
teachers; (3) support of the Tenure Law; 
(4) inauguration of an I.E.A. speakers 
bureau; (5) an I.E.A. magazine subscrip- 
tion service; (6) an I.E.A. state teacher 
placement service. 

The committee is studying many 
other problems, listed below, and it 
anticipates many improvements for 
teachers in the related areas: 

(1) Effect of marriage on status of 
women teachers; (2) interstate barriers 
against teachers; (3) salary schedules; (4) 
legal status of women; (5) mutual auto- 
mobile insurance possibility; (6) mutual 
health and accident insurance possibilities ; 
(7) economic status of women teachers. 

(8) Minimum wage law; (9) vacation 
and educational tours; (10) improvement 
of teacher contracts; (11) promotion of 
better ethics among teachers and employing 
officers; (12) ways of improving Tenure 
Law; (13) ways of improving retirement 
system; (14) promotion of democratic 
practices; (15) improved professionaliza- 
tion of teachers. 

The problems under study listed 
above can be grouped in rather defi- 
nite areas and this has made it feas- 
ible and advisable to reduce the num- 
ber on the committee to seven. At the 
present time the areas of study are: 

(1) Group insurance; (2) professional- 
ization; (3) mutual benefits; (4) teacher 
preparation, certification, in-service oppor- 
tunities; (5) teacher health, leave of ab- 
sence, teacher load, medical examinations ; 
(6) equal opportunities. 

The members of the committee at 
the present time are: 

J. W. Carrington, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, chairman; Florence 
Wolfe, township high school, Joliet; Paul 
Smallwood, high-school, Decatur; Bess 
Hale, Central High School, Peoria; David 
McIntosh, Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; Edna Siebert, 6450 
Kenwood Avenue, Chicago; Parmer L. 
Ewing, superintendent of schools, Alton. 

The Teacher Welfare Committee is 
a service committee devoting its time 
and energy to the one aim of improv- 
ing the status and general welfare of 
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teachers in Illinois. Members of the 
committee invite teachers to bring 
professional problems before the com- 
mittee and to suggest tasks or prob- 
lems that should be attacked by the 
committee. 


The Annual Banquet 


The more than eight hundred per- 
sons who attended the I.E.A. ban- 
quet on Thursday evening, December 
29, were privileged to hear an address 
by the Hon. Joseph C. Grew, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State 
and Former Ambassador to Japan. 
Mr. Grew stressed the tendency 
among our own people to underesti- 
mate the difficulties, the length of 
time, and the potential losses that we 
as a nation face in bringing Japan to 
eventual unconditional surrender. But 
bring her to unconditional surrender 
we must, he insisted, if the Japanese 
are to be freed from the false philoso- 
phy of their military leaders—that 
aggression pays. 

Our concern at the peace table 
should be that the conditions in which 
the spirit of aggression grows and 
ripens are removed. Said Mr. Grew: 

In any future system of re-education in 
Japan I visualize a helpful, co-operative, 
common sense spirit, devoid of browbeating 
or vindictiveness, with emphasis laid upon 
what the Japanese would have to gain by 
playing the game with the rest of the world, 
and what they would have to lose by re- 
calcitrance. 

Guests of honor at the annual ban- 
quet were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Intosh, Monticello. Mr. McIntosh re- 
tired June 30, 1943, as Treasurer of 
the Illinois Education Association. 

An innovation in the banquet pro- 
gram this year was the presentation 
of an award for outstanding service as 
a school board member made jointly 
by the National School Service Insti- 
tute, the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, and the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. The recipient of the leather- 
bound scroll was Mr. Harold Nor- 
man, of Bannockburn, a past presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards. President Handlin 
presented the award. 

President Handlin received the 
past-president’s key from First Vice- 
President, C. E. Miller. The Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station Choir, 
with their director, Hjalmar Hanson, 
was enthusiastically received. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Bennett directed com- 
munity singing. 
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Attitudes to be sought on seven major school problems 
with which as legislators they would be confronted 


we Education Association offi- 
cers are to interview candidates for 
the General Assembly subject to the 
April primaries, preparing the way 
for consideration of educational legis- 
lation in 1945. 


The Legislative Committee under 
the leadership of its chairman, Russell 
Malan, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg, has prepared a seven- 
point questionnaire to be used in in- 
terviewing the prospective legislators. 
The questionnaire covers subjects of : 
Reorganization, State Aid, Federal 
Aid, Minimum Salary for Teachers, 
Teacher Tenure and _ Retirement, 
Codification, Gateway Amendment. 

The Public Relations Committee 
meeting in state headquarters Febru- 
ary 18, decided to accept the respon- 
sibility of organizing the machinery 
for contacting each candidate for the 
General Assembly. It was agreed by 
the committee that the purpose of 
making the contacts would be to in- 
form candidates concerning school 
problems that they would face when 
and if elected, and to obtain their 
reactions to these problems. 

It was indicated that in some Divi- 
sions the attitudes of the candidates 
toward these problems would be pub- 
lished and circulated among the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation in that Division. The text of the 
questionnaire formulated by the Leg- 
islative Committee is as follows: 


SUGGESTIVE STATEMENTS TO BE 
SUBMITTED TO CANDIDATES 
FOR LEGISLATURE 


1. REORGANIZATION. — Illinois faces con- 
tinuing and developing problems in school 
district organization, arising from a number 
of sources. Among these problems are de- 
creasing enrollments, mounting per capita 
costs in rural schools, increasing disparity 
in local ability to finance schools, financial 
difficulties in twelve-grade districts, and 
duplication of efforts and services where 
districts overlap. School district reorganiza- 
tion will bring better educational opportuni- 
ties to many children in Illinois. 

What is your attitude toward a program 
which will make adequate study of district 
reorganization and related problems possible 
through local surveys assisted and guided 
by the State, provided that any reorganiza- 
tion resulting from such studies is made 
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with the co-operation and consent of the 
persons affected? 

2. State Ar.— School districts are com- 
pelled to face increased costs, the cost of 
living index now being 26 percent above 
that of 1939. Illinois schools still depend 
upon the local property tax for 90 percent 
of their support, with the property assess- 
ment values being largely “frozen” by virtue 
of Federal regulations affecting rentals, and 
the like. Increased State support is neces- 
sary to maintain present standards, to pro- 
mote reorganization, and to meet the new 
demands upon the schools in war and post- 
war training services. Teacher supply is 
becoming acutely limited due to local inabil- 
ity to pay sufficient salaries. Illinois schools 
face a real emergency in financing. 

What is your attitude toward increased 

State support for public education? 
3. Feperat Ar. — The war and its effects 
have created financial problems for the 
schools on a nationwide basis. The war and 
postwar emergencies will demand more 
Federal participation in helping to finance 
education. This participation may result in 
some Federal system of schools competing 
with our local public schools as happened in 
the emergency of the depression years. Such 
competing Federal system can be avoided if 
adequate Federal aid—without Federal con- 
trol—is given to our public schools to help 
them in meeting such emergencies as now 
exist and those that may arise. 

What is your attitude toward a State pro- 
gram that will provide through State chan- 
nels for the distribution to local school sys- 
tems of any Federal aid to public schools? 
4. Mintmum SaLary For TEACHERS.—Illi- 
nois has minimum educational requirements 
for teacher certification and minimum stand- 
ards for school sanitation, buildings, equip- 
ment, courses of study, and length of term; 
in fact, in every major area except salaries 
for teachers. Neighboring states have laws 
governing minimum salaries for teachers. 
These laws have been provided to guarantee 
the best possible use of school funds for 
essential educational services. Participating 
more extensively in the support of public 
education, the states have become more 
keenly concerned with the proper use of 
educational funds. 

If Illinois does not now enact a minimum 
salary law for teachers, the State will again 
be afflicted in the postwar period with a 
great number of less efficient teachers who 
are denied positions in states having min- 
imum salary laws. Our children pay the 
price of teaching deficiencies. 

What is your attitude toward the prin- 
ciple of the State guaranteeing to-our teach- 
ers an adequate annual minimum salary? 

5. TEACHER TENURE AND RETIREMENT. — 
Teacher tenure in Illinois has demonstrated 
its value in prompting more careful selec- 
tion of teachers, more orderly dismissal of 
inefficient teachers, better teaching, better 
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WILLIAM 
STRATTON 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Primary Election— 
April 11, 1944 











supervision of teaching, and improved su- 
pervisory records. It has indeed established 
a much needed continuity of educational 
service for the school children of Illinois. 

Our systems of teacher retirement have 
provided safe and sound retirement plans 
which emphasize the retirement of teachers 
at an age when such retirement would ordi- 
narily work to the benefit of the children of 
the State. 

Teacher tenure and teacher retirement 
give to the teachers of Illinois a sense of 
security such as they have not had hereto- 
fore. Teacher security reflects itself in the 
classroom to the good of the children. 

What is your attitude toward the prin- 
ciples of teacher tenure and retirement, and 
any necessary protection of tenure and re- 
tirement provisions? 
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6. Copirication. — In the Illinois school 
laws there are many instances of overlap- 
ping provisions, conflicts and inconsisten- 
cies. These result in confusion in their in- 
terpretation. Work has been done to make 
possible a codification of the school law. 

What is your attitude toward codification 

of the school laws? 
7. GATEwAY AMENDMENT. — The Illinois 
Constitution is outmoded in many particu- 
lars. Its process of amendment is so restric- 
tive that it is next to impossible to make 
amendments. 

Facing tremendous problems during the 
war and post-war periods, Illinois may not 
be able to make satisfactory adjustments 
due to the confining regulations of its Con- 
stitution. All governmental agencies, as well 
as individuals, in Illinois may suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

a) What is your attitude toward a pro- 
gram which would facilitate the making of 
amendments to our State Constitution? 

b) What is your attitude toward a tem- 
porary change m the plan of balloting in 
order that an expression relative to a pro- 
posed Gateway Amendment might be ob- 
tained from a larger percentage of the 
voters ?—B.I. G. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the 
only method endorsed 
by physicians for the 
safe, scientific and 
permanent removal 
of superfiuous hair. 

We are the inventor 
of the rapid multiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. 
No scars. All work guaranteed. En- 
close adv. for free booklet, “Your 
Beauty Restored.” 


Established 49 years 
MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshall Field Annex . 
25 E. Washington St. Central 4639 














A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


for information. Member 


AG r N cy N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 








HOME OFFICE: 
28 £. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 





PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 178) 
assume the prerogatives of the board 


of education in the formulation and 
adoption of school policies. At times 
they have suspected that the organiza- 
tion would like to dictate the selection 
and dismissal of teachers or to deter- 
mine the methods of teaching to be 
employed in the school system. 

The record, however, shows clearly 
that the units of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers look 
to the education profession for leader- 
ship in all matters pertaining to the 
schools and their work. They recog- 
nize boards of education as the duly 
constituted bodies in control of schools 
and school policies. 

Congress parent-teacher associa- 
tions are most effective media for 
shaping public opinion concerning the 
schools. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion is concerned that all children may 
have equally desirable educational op- 
portunities. It recognizes the impor- 
tance of an effective modern cur- 
riculum, of attracting and holding a 
competent teaching staff, and of se- 
curing and maintaining a satisfactory 
school plant. 

The heart of parent-teacher asso- 
ciation work is the welfare of children 
and the improvement of home, school, 
and community influences that affect 
the growth and development of chil- 
dren. All the energy of the organiza- 
tion is devoted to the improvement of 
these conditions. Since the chief con- 
cern of teachers and school authorities 
is likewise the welfare of children and 
youth, is it not reasonable and wise 
for teachers and school administrators 
to co-operate in every possible way 
with Congress parent-teacher asso- 
ciations ? 
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Want to teach near Chicago? or De- 4 
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troit? or Cleveland? or Milwaukee? or * 
Grand Rapids? or Rockford? or Peoria? 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service 
Is Nationwide 


School administrators in all the states from Maine 
to California inclusive are requesting that we rec- 
ommend teachers to them for their teaching staffs. 
We are interested in further registration of teach- 
ers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have 
in mind continued advancement in the teaching 
field. Member of N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger 





Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 











FOR YOU—A GOOD POSITION 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
ST. LOUIS ©, MISSOURI 
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In a recent article, Mrs. Florence 
C. Bingham, vice-president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
says: 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is beyond doubt the largest and 
most effective lay organization that is in- 
terested in public education as a main ob- 
jective—that assumes responsibility for 
interpreting the schools to the people and 
for developing a satisfactory system of 
public education on a Nation-wide scale. 

Schools and teachers need the par- 
ent-teacher association. Let us co- 
operate with it! 





SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 170) 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF DEVICES 
USED BY SCHOOLS 























No. of Devices | No. of Schools E =. 
12 3 12 
11 1 4 
10 1 4 

9 7 28 
8 8 3.2 
7 7 2.8 
6 12 48 
5 22 8.9 
4 26 10.5 
3 30 12.1 
: 42 17.0 
1 38 15.4 
None 50 20.2 
Mean Number Devices Used 1.8 


Median Number Devices Used 2.0 
Mode Number Devices Used None 
ter than average financial support. 

The relationship in this second in- 
stance was found to be +.31. Ap- 
parently the use of the twelve tech- 
niques listed in Table I tends to re- 
sult in better than average salaries, 
tenure provisions, teaching loads and 
financial support. 

These findings would certainly in- 
dicate that teachers, from selfish mo- 
tives alone, should be interested in 
participation in the types of activities 
listed in Table I. When this conclu- 
sion is added to the conclusion ex- 
pressed by the vast majority of the 
schools that the participation in the 
listed activities resulted in better ed- 
ucational programs for youth, it seems 
clear that more schools should employ 
the devices listed in Table I. 

If the community is to understand 
the school, and if the community is to 
become the main source of educating 
people, with the school being the focal 
point of the activity, the school and 
community must be concerned with 
four significant educational problems : 
(1) What are the purposes and goals? 
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(2) What media are to be used to 
achieve these purposes and goals? (3) 
What methods are to be followed? 
(4) How is the procedure to be ap- 
praised ? 

If the community is to understand 
the school, and if the:school is to ex- 
pand its activities to include the com- 
munity, the answers to these ques- 
tions must be made known to the 
entire citizenry. To do this, every pos- 
sible type of co-operative group action 
must be mobilized. It is the task of the 
administrative officer and the staff to 
provide the leadership and opportu- 
nity for group thinking. It is neces- 
sary to co-ordinate the thinking and 
planning as well as the teaching ef- 
forts of the school staff. 

Each community must discover for 
itself an appropriate form of organiza- 
tion for community education, and the 
greatest need as well as the richest 
opportunity for community education 
lies in the rural areas. Some of the 
most fruitful and interesting experi- 
ments in recent years have taken place 
in rural schools. 


- THINGS TO DO 


1. List the organizations in your com- 
munity that are interested in continued in- 
tellectual growth. Suggest a plan for these 
organizations to combine their efforts under 
the leadership of the school. 

2. Make a list of community activities in 
which school children and adults might par- 
ticipate together. 

3. Examine your own school to discover 
what changes could be made through parent- 
teacher group meeting. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 172) 

J. Sterling Morton attempts to meet 
the needs of all who wish to add to 
their present educational achievement. 
The idea of the need for a “People’s 
College” predominates. In all of the 
colleges there is a strong feeling that 
there should be further development 
of terminal courses. The college 
should offer opportunity for the de- 
velopment of sound minds and sound 
bodies. The desirable culture of the 
past should be made a part of the 
present. There should be opportuni- 
ties for the development of self-ex- 
pression in the fields of art, drama, 
literature, and community understand- 
ings. Guidance and counselling are 
regarded as fields of needed develop- 
ment. 

The Joliet Junior College was 
founded because a number of the 
graduates of the high school in the 
local community could not finance 
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higher education for themselves. This 
same situation is shown in the organ- 
ization of the other junior colleges. 
In every instance the people of the 
community felt the need for oppor- 
tunities for education beyond the high 
school without the expense and in- 
convenience of leaving the immediate 
community. This served as a basis 
for organization of a junior college 
program. 

The enrollments indicate the atti- 
tude of the local communities toward 
the schools. In all instances more than 
50 percent of those graduating from 
high school who entered any institu- 
tion of higher learning entered the 
local junior college. In some instances 
as high as 90 percent of high-school 
seniors who graduated entered the 
first year of the junior college. 

The practice of making the junior 
college and the supporting high school 
a single institution is predominate. In 
only one of the districts where a 
junior college exists is there a com- 
pletely separate organization. In all 
others there is the same salary sched- 
ule for teachers, mutual use of labora- 
tories, libraries and other facilities. 
Where separations are made, it is on 
some other basis than that of college 
superiority. A fused program seems 
to meet the needs in most communi- 
ties better than any other. 

Major questions which confront 
those who are interested in a further 
development of education beyond the 
high school are: 


1. How can creative leadership be pro- 
vided ? 

2. Are present junior colleges legal 
school units? If not, what unit should be 
proposed ? 

3. How can the junior college programs 
be integrated with other existing school 


units such as teachers colleges, universities, 
liberal arts colleges and trade schools? 

4. By whom and by what criteria shall 
the junior colleges be approved? 

5. What type of public support should be 
given—Federal, State or local? 

6. How can junior colleges be financed? 

At the close of the panel discussion 
Dr. Leonard Koos presented some 
data which he had recently assembled. 
In his study he found that in areas 
where there are junior colleges a 
higher percentage of pupils from the 
average and low income groups attend 
college than otherwise. He also found 
that tuition free junior colleges at- 
tract twice as many students as do 
those which charge tuition. It was also 
discovered that the nearer the junior 
college organization is to the high 
school the greater will be the carry- 
over. 

Mention was made of studies which 
should be of interest to localities giv- 
ing consideration to the organization 
of junior college programs. Included 





NEW VICTOR 16MM 
SOUND PROJECTORS 


now available to schools. 
Delivery within 60 days 


from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 
Attention: RAY SWANK 


614 North Skinker St. Lowis 5, Missouri 











Harbour WORKBOOKS 
ARE Proyssive/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue Telephones— 
Dept. I HARRISON 2642 
EST. 1906 CHICAGO 5 2643 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities 
should write for enrollment blank at once. 
Member National Associction of Teachers’ Agencies. 


C. E. Cozens, Mgr. 


enrollment. 








ALASKA AND THE WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. Every state in our territory faces serious teacher shortage. Un- 


Member N.A.T.A usual opportunities for advancement. California to Alaska. Free 


29 years superior placement service 


Life Membership for immediate enrollment. Register now! 
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Calendar 


31 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, March 31, 1944. 

31 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. East 
St. Louis, March 31, 1944. 

JULY 

4 National Education Association, Eighty- 
second annual meeting, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, July 4-7, 1944. State 
headquarters, Hotel William Penn. 





among these studies mentioned are: 

1. The Junior College, published by the 
Department of Finance of the state of IIli- 
nois. 

2. The Extent of the Common School, 
Lester R. Grimm, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Illinois. 

3. The Junior College, Lester R. Grimm, 
Illinois Education Association, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities in Illinois is now giving 
attention to the entire field of higher 
education. The Illinois Education As- 
sociation has a committee which is 
working on the problem. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois has made arrangements 
for a study of the junior college needs 
and opportunities in Illinois. 

The discussion at this meeting to- 
gether with the interest which is being 
developed in the State should result 
in the type of program which will pro- 
vide a planned program of education 
on post-secondary or junior college 
level—C.E.V. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
(Continued from page 168) 
found in the sources listed below, 
which were among those offered by 
Dr. Lewis Williams in ILLINo1s Epv- 
CATION last year: 





(1) Married women, (2) former men 
teachers now beyond draft age, (3) college 
graduates of recent years who lack profes- 
sional training, (4) master workmen in vo- 
cational fields where shortage is not acute, 
(6) one teacher to serve two schools, and 
(7) closing some of our small schools.* 

It seems to me that the recruitment 
of teachers from the foregoing groups 
is much sounder administrative prac- 
tice than encouraging inadequately 
prepared persons to obtain emergency 
certificates. Administrators must edu- 
cate their respective boards relative 
to the employment of married women 
as teachers. 





*Lewis W. Williams, ‘“Findi: Teachers for 
Positions,” I:t1wo1s Epucation, Volume XXXI, 
March, 1943, No. 7, page 197. 
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Three other sources from which 
teachers can be drawn this year, 
which were not available last year, 
are: 

(1) soldiers discharged from service who 
were formerly engaged in teaching, (2) 
men and women released by the closing of 
several ordnance plants and war supply 
plants who formerly taught and may be 
unemployed, (3) former teachers who 
were attracted to war types of employment 
and have found this type of work unsuited 
to their abilities. 

It is also necessary to call “teachers 
as war workers” to the attention of 
the Selective Service Commission and 
of Federal and state officials. What 
is done if nurses, recruits to the 
WAC or WAVE, etc., are needed? 
Posters, motion pictures, radio broad- 
casts, attractive and glamorous an- 
nouncements are directed to every 
town and hamlet in the Nation. Why 
do those interested in the welfare of 
the educational process in our coun- 
try not follow the same procedure? 

One of the chief reasons is that 
many teachers acquiesce in the pub- 
lic’s attitude that teaching is not im- 
portant. How can we expect teaching 
to be attractive to high-school gradu- 
ates if many who are engaged in it 
discourage them from entering it, or 
at best assume an indifferent attitude 
toward the work of the profession? 
We as teachers must sell ourselves on 
the worth of teaching before we can 
sell it to others. 


Teachers are badly needed today, 
and will be for at least five years 
more, even if the war should end this 
minute. This is contrary to the belief 
of many people that there will be an 
oversupply of teachers as soon as the 
war ends. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that at least 50 percent of the 
200,000 who left the teaching profes- 
sion during the last two years may not 
return to the classroom. There are 
many causes to explain such possible 
defection, the chief of which is that 
the industrial and military authorities 
pay much more money for the posi- 
tions these former teachers now hold. 
Young people should be encouraged 
to prepare now for a future as well 
qualified teachers. 

There is a general lethargy on the 
part of the public and some school 
administrative officers toward the re- 
cruiting of worthy students to be 
trained as teachers. This may be due 
in part to the mistaken idea that our 
aim and objective at the present time 
are to encourage young men and 
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young women to go into only those 
services which are directly connected 
with the war effort. We must re- 
orient our thinking in this respect. 

Military officials, members of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
others—all within recent weeks have 
encouraged young men and women 
to stay in school or college until they 
are called by their Selective Service 
boards. People of college calibre will 
benefit themselves, the military serv- 
ice, and the teaching profession by ad- 
vancing their training during the 
period that they are awaiting their 
call—in some instances three months 
to a year. 

Nothing short of a state-wide cam- 
paign to induce capable young men 
and women who graduate from high 
school this spring to enroll in college 
to prepare for teaching will suffice to 
overcome the present teacher short- 
age and to supply adequately trained 
teachers after World War II. As a 
State and a Nation we cannot afford 
a generation of youth lost to educa- 
tion. We must have an intelligent, in- 
formed electorate if we wish to pre- 
serve our democratic way of living. 
Every individual in the state of Illi- 
noise should feel responsible for as- 
sisting in the recruiting of students in 
order to have adequately prepared 
teachers for the future. 
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ver before have books functioned 
so fully in the life of America= 


T tii textbooks are the essential tools of education. 


This is especially true because of accelerated courses 


AA 


and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... , 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war q 


world . .. And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- _job in helpingto win the war, wesay: 
lishers we are endeavoring to Remember that many of our ma- 
supply the best books possible under _ terials as well as our skilled workers 
wartime conditions. To the teachers _—are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
all over the country, from the ele- _ ber that books may vary a little from 
mentary school through college, pre-war standards. Remember that 
who are doing such a magnificent delays are sometimes unavoidable. 





Remember to ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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Social Studies 


Peter’s Family, revised, by Paul R. 
Hanna, Genevieve Anderson and William 
S. Gray. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 128 
pages. Price, $0:72. Hello, David, a revision 
of David’s Friends, by Paul R. Hanna, 
Genevieve Anderson and William S. Gray. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 160 pages. Price, 
$0.84. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Here are two attractive social studies 
readers of the “Curriculum Foundation 
Series” that combine dramatic story values 
with practical, realistic social education, 
suitable for first- and second-grade levels. 
Reading problems have been reduced to a 
minimum so that attention can be centered 
fully on the ideas presented. A chart of 
social education concepts keyed to each of 
the stories will aid the teacher in utilizing 
the opportunities they offer for teaching 
worth-while social attitudes and behaviors. 

The American Nations, by Wallace W. 
Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 388 pages. Price, $1.68. 

This up-to-date geography textbook af- 
fords a timely study of the United States 
and its western hemisphere neighbors. 
Chapters on “The United States in Its 
Global Setting” and “Our Bordering 
Oceans” contribute to global thinking and 
air-mindedness. More than one-half of the 
text is devoted to the United States, but 
northern North America and Latin Amer- 
ica are adequately dealt with. 

I Lived With Latin Americans, by John 
L. Strohm. The Interstate, Printers and 
Publishers, 19-23 North Jackson Street, 
Danville, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 377 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

As the title suggests, the author pre- 
sents a more intimate view of the Latin 
Americans than is usually found in books 
dealing with their economics, politics, and 
culture. The author takes the reader out- 
side the city limits to visit with the com- 
mon people. He tells us how they live, 
what they eat, how they dress, how much 
money they make, and what they do for 
a living. 

The Story of Ancient Times, by C. H. 
McClure, Charles C. Scheck, and W. W. 
Wright. Laidlaw Brothers, 328 South Jef- 
ferson Street, Chicago 6. Cloth. Illustrated. 
338 pages. 

The Story of Ancient Times is one of 
a series of social studies textbooks for the 
elementary grades based upon history, pub- 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


lished under the general title, “Our De- 
veloping Civilization.” 


A History of the United States for High 
Schools, by William Henry Yarbrough, 
Clarence Vernon Bruner, and Herbert 
French Hancox. Laidlaw Brothers, 328 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 895 pages. Price, $2.40. 

This text seeks to combine the best fea- 
tures of the unit plan and the chronological 
plan by employing a brief introductory out- 
line of United States history with a sum- 
mary of each period which treats the events 
of history in time sequence. In the remainder 
of the text the unit plan of organization 
is employed. The units are as follows: (1) 
Peopling America; (2) Pioneering in De- 
mocracy; (3) Nationalism and Foreign 
Relations; (4) Our Economic Develop- 
ment; (5) Our Social and Cultural Devel- 
opment. 

Making the Goods We Need, by Paul R. 
Hanna, I. James Quillen, and Paul B. 
Sears. Cloth. Illustrated. 295 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Marketing the Things We Use, by 
Paul R. Hanna and Edward A. Krug. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 315 pages. Price, $1.60. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

In these two additions to the Hanna So- 
cial Studies Program the authors have at- 
tempted to present the ABC’s of our daily 
economic life simply enough for children 
to understand. The teaching of geography 
and history is keyed directly into helping 
children to understand the economic life of 
our world today. 

For Freedom’s Sake, by Leslie C. Proc- 
ter. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1638 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 347 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Here is another adventure story by the 
author of Adventures of a G-man, which 
employs the same characters, Julie, Charles, 
and their Uncle Ted, the G-man. A spy 
episode running through the book serves as 
the framework for a story drawn against 
the background of American and World 
War II history. 


Vocational Guidance 


Occupations Today, by John M. Brewer 
and Edward Landy. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 377 pages. 

Occupations Today presents not only the 
material for study of occupations, but also 
for self-study, as well as a unique approach 
to the problem of occupational choice. The 
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text is distinguished by the inclusion of up- 
to-date materials—those relating to war- 
time developments as well as the occupa- 
tional data of the 1940 census. Social as 
well as personal aspects of occupations are 
emphasized. A final section is concerned 
with relationships between workers, em- 
ployers, and government. 





Current Publications 


Education and the War 


The Teacher of Mathematics and the 
War Savings Program, a Schools-at-War 
Bulletin, prepared by Walter W. Hart, 
Veryl Schult, and Violet Coldren with 
members of the War Finance Division. 
Education Section of the War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. Paper. 38 pages. 

The Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program, a “Schools at War Bulle- 
tin,” prepared by the National Council of 
Teachers of English for the Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 
32 pages. 

Adult Education 


New Tools for Learning About War and 
Postwar Problems, a Guide to Films, Pam- 
phlets, and Recordings for Teachers, Speak- 
ers, and Discussion Leaders. New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Paper. 64 pages. 


Commercial Education 


Directory of Private Business Schools in 
the United States, a Handbook for Voca- 
tional Advisors and Guidance Officers. War 
Emergency Council on Private Business 
Schools, 839 17th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Paper. 84 pages. 

Nutrition 

School Lunch Recipes, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 537. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.10. 

A new recipe handbook geared to war- 
time rationing and probable food supplies. 
Recipes are for twelve, twenty-five, and 
fifty servings. 


Safety Education 


Wartime Driving Teacher's Manual, a 
Guide for Pre-induction and Wartime 
Driver Education Courses, using Sports- 
manlike Driving. American Automobile 
Association, Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Department, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th 
Street, Washington, D. C. Paper. Illustrat- 
ed. 184 pages. 


Inter-American Education 


Inter-American Education, a Curriculum 
Guide, Bulletin 1943, No. 2, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
by Effie G. Bathurst and Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 66 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 
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